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Filter King: 18 mg. “tar”, 1.2 mg | 


nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC Method 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 








every Saab sh 


Ide 
—. should have 





a Volvo, Audi, Dasher, BMW, 
Peugeot and Mercedes-Benz. 


We think it would be great if you 
could take a good look at our ats. A 
tors when you take a good look at us. 
Because you'll find a little bit of all pric 
them in every Saab 99 LE, EMS and 
WagonBack Sedan. 


Durability. 


You could compare Volvo's dur- € 


able construction, for example, to our 
roll-cage construction because both 
have a unitized steel body of more 


than 4,000 welds, six strong steel posts / 
« 


and door impact panels. 


Luxury. 

You could compare the interior 
of an Audi to the spacious interior of a 
Saab. And you could compare Audi's 
standard luxury features to Saab’s 
nylon-velour reclining front bucket- 
seats, Saab’s heated drivers seat, fold- 
down rear seat, and tinted windows. 


Economy. 


You could compare the economy & 


of the Dasher (23 miles per gallon in 
city driving according to EPA tests) to 
our 21 miles per gallon in the city 
(according to the same EPA tests.)* 


Performance. 


You could compare BMW's 
exciting performance features to our 



















rack-and-pinion steering, power- 
assisted four wheel disc brakes and 
fuel-injected 2 liter engine. 
Ride. 
You could compare Peugeot's 
smooth, comfortable ride to ours. 
A ride that’s incredibly smooth and 
quiet because of our pivot-spring front 
suspension and a light axle rear sus- 
pension that's so responsive, it helps 
to smooth out even the roughest roads. 
Quality. 

And you could compare such 
extra-quality features as four-wheel 
disc-brakes on Mercedes-Benz with 
the same features on Saab. Because 
both Mercedes-Benz and Saab are 
known for their dedication to precision 
engineering and automotive research 
and development. Dedication that 
has made us both technical leaders 
in the automotive industry. 

Of course, every Saab showroom 
can't have all these cars. 

But you can walk into any Saab 
showroom and find durability, 
luxury, economy, performance, 
comfort and quality. 

In every Saab you see. 

From $5,198 to $6,228 P.O.E. 






It's what a car should be. 


7 According to EPA test results for 1975 cars in simulated city driving. There are more than 450 Saab dealers nationwide. 
Price does not include dealer prep., taxes and optional equipment, if any. 


A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The task of analyzing President Ford's reassessment of US. for- 
eign policy—the subject of this week’s cover stories—involved TIME 
correspondents from Saigon to Tokyo to Western Europe. But the 
principal reporting for Senior Writer Ed Magnuson’s lead story on 
the Administration’s policy reappraisal came from the members of 
our Washington bureau who have been following the review since it 
began late last month. 

White House Correspondent Dean Fischer began gathering back- 
ground on Ford's deliberations during the President's recent eight- 
day working vacation in Palm Springs. Back in Washington last week, 
Fischer saw the White House mood turn sharply “from calm con- 
templation to grim apprehension” as the military situation in In- 
dochina deteriorated. Pentagon Correspondent Joseph Kane, who 
filed on the plans for emergency evacuation of U:S. citizens and oth- 
ers from Saigon, found an atmosphere of bleak and open pessimism 

wacreraewsery in Defense Department 
briefing rooms. “There is 
a sense of candor among 
the military men,” Kane 
observed. ‘No one is talk- 
ing about corners to be 
turned or lights at the end 
of tunnels.” 

Diplomatic Editor 
Jerrold Schecter, who re- 
ported from Saigon for 
TIME in the mid-60s, not- 
ed the emotional wrench- 
ing that the events in In- 
dochina worked on Amer- 
icans with long involve- 
ment in South Viet Nam’s 
fortunes. Many of Schec- 
ter’s sources spent years 
“in country” as soldiers, 
FISCHER, KANE & SCHECTER IN WASHINGTON _—-“iPlomats or intelligence 

officers, and they feel a 
deep sense of loss. “The war is personalized for the Americans who 
served in Viet Nam,” Schecter wired last week. “Somehow every- 
body feels that they did not do enough. None of the experts I talked 
to is blaming the Vietnamese in his heart, no matter what analysis is 
in his head. ‘Why must it end this way?’ they ask.” 

. 

Between bouts of reporting this week’s Nation story on Atlanta 
Mayor Maynard Jackson, Correspondent Jack White of our Adanta 
bureau flew to Jefferson City, Mo., to accept the Unity in Media 
award from Lincoln University for the TIME team that produced last 
year’s cover story on “America’s Rising Black Middle Class” (TIME, 
June 17). The award—for journalism that betters human relations— 
is shared by Senior Editor Marshall Loeb, Associate Editor Edwin 
Warner, Staff Writer Ivan Webster, Reporter-Researcher Sarah Be- 
dell, White and San Francisco Bureau Chief Joseph Boyce. 
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One of the beautiful things 
about a Delco stereo tape 
deck is it’s out of sight until 
you're ready to use it. 

Then simply insert a tape 
cartridge through the radio 
dial. Presto! Your favorite 
music in Delco’s sensational 
8-track stereo sound. 

When you're through 
listening, press 
“Eject” 


pull out the tape, and the 
full-size, easy-to-read radio 
dial reappears. 

Delco sound systems are 
built to the quality 
standards of the 
people who build 
@) ouce) am site a 

Oldsmobile, 
oyela rent ate! 
Cadillac pas- 
senger cars, 
as well as 
Chevrolet and GMC 
trucks. 

Two good examples 
of the quality built into 


Delco Electronics. 
The sound of General Motors. 


Delco 
Electronics 


Division of General Motors 


Delco’s disappearing 8-track 

stereo tape deck are dual 

drive belts and a heavy fly- 

wheel, which diminish “wow” 

and “flutter”. The 

result is sensational 
sound. 

When ordering 
your new GM car, 
let your dealer know 
elt murtelmcekeas (ag 
a Delco AM 
or AM/FM stereo 

radio with a disappearing 
tape deck. Insist on Delco. 
It’s the sound choice in 
stereo listening pleasure. 


El] 


Delco stereo tape decks 
are out of sight. 


“Check your dealer for specific Delco radio availability by 


car model. Shown here: Pontiac AM/FM stereo with stereo tape deck 
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Where Do We Go from Here? 


To the Editors: 
History will record that in the bat- 
Ue for the hearts and minds of the un- 
fortunates of Southeast Asia, the US. 

lacked guts. 

Robert C. Rice 
Colonel, U.S.M.C. (ret.) 
Fallbrook, Calif. 


A favorite adage of mine is: I'll for- 
give anything once, but almost nothing 
twice. If the U.S. pours $522 million in 
aid and arms into Indochina, it will be 
its second error of increasing its involve- 
ment, and therefore unforgivable. 

William D. Hewson 
Edmonton, Alta. 


It is obvious that American foreign 
policy is ina shambles. What makes this 
situation particularly paradoxical is the 
fact that our failures are presided over 


AMERICA AND THE WORLD 
MOMENT OF DANGER 





by a Secretary of State who is extraor- 
dinarily qualified to conduct our foreign 
policy. What accounts for this contrast 
between personal ability and conspic- 
uous failure? 

It seems to me that Mr. Kissinger’s 
foreign policy is being ruined by assump- 
tions and conceptions that have bur- 
dened the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions for decades and that the Secretary 
of State has been unwilling or unable to 
replace with sounder conceptions and 
assumptions. I am thinking here par- 
ticularly of the status quo policy that Mr. 
Kissinger and his predecessors have pur- 
sued throughout the world, preferring 
conservative or authoritarian govern- 
ments to forces of radical reform or rev- 
olution. While the Secretary of State has 
been able to shed the obsession with ide- 
ology in his dealing with the Soviet 
Union and China, he has been unable 
to do so in his relations with Indochina, 
Chile and Greece. 

Mr, Kissinger will be able to turn 
failure into success only if he takes his 


4 


courage into his hands and eliminates 

from his policies the obsession with ideo- 

logical confrontations, which, if they 

were ever justified, are certainly out of 
place in the contemporary world. 

Hans J. Morgenthau 

New York City 


Professor Morgenthau, a_ leading 
critic of U.S. foreign policy, is on the fac- 
ulty of Manhattan's New School for So- 
cial Research. 


The current world crisis could end 
either in a major war or in a Fortress 
America. To forestall these outcomes, 
we must re-establish promptly the cred- 
ibility of American power and commit- 
ment—in Asia itself, the Middle East 
and Europe, while dealing in a more vig- 
orous way with our economic problems 
at home and abroad. 

In this process, it might help to re- 
verse the old adage and treat this de- 
feat not as an orphan but as the prod- 
uct of a thousand parents. Substantial 
errors have been made in Southeast Asia 
since the 1940s, including errors made 
by the present Administration and Con- 
gress. Evidently, we could not agree on 
the list of errors. We can let historians 
occupy themselves contentiously with 
that sport for many years to come. But 
if we can talk and act with a certain hu- 
mility about past assessments and pol- 
icies, we might turn an important cor- 
ner and get on as a national family with 
the job on which the security of Amer- 
ica and world peace now depends. 

Walt W. Rostow 
Professor of Economics and History 
University of Texas, Austin 


Mr. Rostow was special assistant for 
national security affairs to President 
Johnson during the peak years of U.S. in- 
volvement in Viet Nam. 


Where are the Jane Fondas, George 
McGoverns and campus radicals who 
displayed so much wrath over our bomb- 
ing of Hanoi and the My Lai incident? 
I find it disturbing that these doves show 
a dual conscience—one for the Commu- 
nists and another for their victims. 

The South Vietnamese people are 
also human. I know. I lived with them 
for one-third of my lifetime. 

Jerry L. Shultz 
Long Beach, Calif. 


The antiwar movement will return 
to action, as thousands did this January 
in Washington, until the Congress ends 
this recycled insanity in Indochina. 

A strategy of a military character 
must be abandoned for the political set- 
tlement envisioned in the Paris peace 





agreement: formation of a National 
Council of Reconciliation to prepare the 
way for a new representative govern- 
ment in South Viet Nam. 

In the long term, we need a new for- 
eign policy more realistic and creative 
than cold war power politics and anti- 
Communism. We should recognize and 
cooperate with the revolutionary cur- 
rents in the world to end hunger and 
poverty. That way we can be proud of 
this country and assure democratic con- 
trol of our long-secret foreign policy. 

Tom Hayden 
Indochina Peace Campaign 
Los Angeles 


The writer was a defendant in the 
Chicago Seven trial and is the husband 
of Actress Jane Fonda. 


Perhaps I should ignore these pa- 
thetic people, embrace the new morals 
adopted by my nation, and look upon 
those dying souls as “not my business.” 
It is most disturbing how history teach- 
es nothing, for when I shout “Viet Nam” 
into the canyons of my mind, the echo 
comes back “Munich.” 

Gar I. Platt 
Los Angeles 





Middle East Coolant 


Your reader who recently wrote: “I 
don't want my son dumping his guts on 
Negev sand in the interests of Zionism” 
—and others who have repressed sim- 
ilar feelings—would do well to cool it 
There has been no indication from ei- 
ther American or Israeli politicians that 
US. military intervention is even being 
considered 

Arthur Nehman 
Silver Spring, Md 





CIA's Sunk Sub 

If the U.S. can afford to spend $400 
million raising worthless pieces of a 
sunken Russian submarine [March 31], 
surely we can afford to spend half that 
amount in Cambodia and perhaps pre- 

serve our credibility as an ally. 
Owen Thomas 
Libertyville, Il 


With the Glomar Explorer being so 
roundly denounced for its expensive 
original purpose, I can think of a per- 
fectly useful adaptation, Convert it into 
a supervacuum for oil spills off the Cal- 
ifornia coast—and let offshore drilling 
go on and on. 

Sam Farnsworth 
Los Angeles 


Project Jennifer not only uncovered 
otherwise unobtainable strategic and 
tactical intelligence but also developed 
the art of deep-sea submergence tech- 
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GREEN PAPER NO 3 


“We're running out of trees.” 
The great American myth. 


A recent Gallup Poll shows 
most Americans think our forests 
are vanishing — that we’re run- 
ning out of trees. 

Fortunately, we aren’t. 

True, civilization is encroach- 
ing on the forest, but we still have 
about 753 million acres of forest- 
land. 

That’s close to three-fourths of 
what was here when the Pilgrims 
landed. 

More than half of the American 
forest is east of the Mississippi. 
Both Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut are 62% forested today. 
New Jersey and New York are 
about 50% forest. And about 
28% of the total American Forest 
is in the thirteen Southern states. 

In a few states we’re even gain- 
ing a little ground. Maine is about 
90% forest today —up from 80% 
in the late 1930’s. 

The forest industry continues 
to grow more wood than it har- 
vests. In many places it actually 
is speeding up the forest cycle by 
a third or more to yield more 
wood and wood fiber from the 
same land. 

For example, America’s wood 
products industry owns only 13% 
of the nation’s commercial forest*. 





Yet it grows enough raw material 
for almost 30% of the wood prod- 
ucts made in the U.S. each year. 
The reason such a small fraction 
of the land can produce such a 
large fraction of the wood we 
need is intensive management 
and heavy capital investment in 
forestry. 

And we'll need -every bit of it 
to meet the growing demand for 
paper and wood products. 

The good news is that we need 
never run out of forests—or wood 
products—in the United States. 
Not if we manage what we have 
wisely and continue to encourage 
involvement in forestry. 
*Commercial forest is described as 
that portion of the total forest which 

is capable and available for growing 


trees for harvest. Parks, Wilderness 
and Primitive Areas are not included. 


That means adequate funding 
of federal and state forestry agen- 
cies to pay for the care of 136 
million acres of publicly owned 
commercial timberland. 

It also means encouraging small 
woodlot owners who own 59% of 
our nation’s most productive for- 
est land. And it means govern- 
ment policies that encourage pri- 
vate investment in forestry. 

So trees aren’t like oil, or coal 
or even plastics. They’re more like 
the storied cake: one we can eat, 
and have, too. 

If you’d like to know more 
about the new American forest, 
write George C. Cheek, Executive 
Vice President, American Forest 
Institute, P.O. Box 38, Riverdale, 
Maryland 20840. 











TIME BRINGS YOU THE WEEK 
OUR NATION WAS BORN. 


Come relive history, in 
the Bicentennial Issue of 
TIME—which covers the 
first week of July 1776, as 
if today's TIME had 
existed then. 

You'll witness the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of 
Independence, meet the 
young Thomas Jefferson, 
stand sentinel as the Brit- 
ish prepare to invade,and 
learn of the plot inside 
George Washington's 
headquarters. 

And there's much 
more, as TIME takes you 
through that historic 


TIME’S IS 


week, department by de 
partment. Wor/d looks at 
Empress Catherine of 
Russia and her ex-lover 
Potemkin, who is scram- 
bling to survive. Books 
reviews Gibbon's Decline 






and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. Medicine looks at 
Mesmer's bold experi- 
ments in hypnotism. And 
Education reports on how 
the war will affect the col- 
leges of the Colonies. 


SPECIAL 1776 ISSUE 
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In Business, you'll 
meet Adam Smith. In 
People, you'll meet 
Ethan Allen, who is being 
held in chains on a British 
frigate. And in Modern 
Living, you'll read about 
popular new hair styles 
like ‘‘the mad dog” and 
“the sportsman in the 
bush."’ 

These are just a few of 
the fascinating articles in 
this special issue of 
TIME. It's a magazine for 
your entire family to enjoy 
now and for years to 
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LY 4, 1776 


At your newsstand beginning mid-May.Only $1.00 for the special edition, 
printed on heavier paper for years of reading and reference. 

For information on special rates for bulk orders for schools and organizations, 
phone toll-free: 800-621-8200 (in Illinois 800-972-8302). 


“Active TIME subscribers at the time of publication will receive a copy of the Bicentennial issue 
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niques and other disciplines of ocean- 
ography, employed thousands of work- 
ers, produced several types of unique 
equipment that will be used for years to 
come—and at a cost of less than 50¢ a 
year to each American 
Emil H. Levine 
Laurel, Md. 


Goodbye, Marcus Welby 


It is time for the man on the street 
to stop thinking of all doctors, dentists 
and medical people as Marcus Welby 
True, some are, but the vast majority 
are looking out for their own self-inter- 
ests, salaries and fees—as exemplified 
by the recent doctors’ strike [March 31] 

The citizens of the U.S. should also 
begin to seek their own self-interests by 
petitioning their Congressmen to enact 
a national health-insurance bill 

Every citizen should have the right 
to the four freedoms, one of which is 
freedom from want: in this case the free- 
dom to enjoy life without financial wor- 
ries over medical and dentist bills 

Elissa Ward Johnson 
Columbia, Md 


Guilt-Edged Mom and Dad 


There can be little doubt as you re- 
port in “Learning Less” [March 31] that 
students are performing at much lower 
levels than a decade ago. I object, how- 
ever, to your conclusion “It is clear that 
the cure lies in the classroom.” 

Why is it that the burden for im- 
proving learning always falls upon the 
teacher? Could it possibly be that a 
child’s parents and home environment 
could be where the cure lies? Just imag- 
ine how an interest in reading might be 
developed if children came home from 
school and saw Mom reading a book 
instead of watching the soap operas 
Imagine how achievement test scores in 
science might improve if Dad took the 
kids to a science museum on Sunday in- 
stead of sitting on his fanny watching 
six hours of professional football 

John R. Silvestro 
Dunkirk, N.Y 


Ungrateful 

If Congress is expecting a wave of 
gratitude for the tax refund [April 7] 
they can forget it. It is like being fawn- 
ingly grateful when a holdup man gives 

you bus fare home 
James B. Collinson 
Devils Lake, N. Dak 


See Page Two 
In reference to your People article 
on me [March 24]: I found it interest 
ing and amusing, and I am only sorry 
that whoever gave you the information 
neglected to give you page two, which 
was much more interesting 
Yul Brynner 


Los Angeles 
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‘GS alees 
Is Yours. 


— the new CROSS soft tip pens 
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FORD DELIVERING HIS FOREIGN POLICY SPEECH; MEMBERS OF CONGRESS LISTENING TO THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


FOREIGN POLICY /COVER STORIES 


Seeking the Last Exit from Viet Nam 


Phnom-Penh was about to fall. The 
fateful and almost certainly final siege 
of Saigon was about to begin. The most 
frustrating and tragic chapter in the his- 
tory of U.S. foreign policy was, one way 
or another, ending. And a new Amer- 
ican President, unelected at home and 
untested abroad, was about to shake off 
the shackles of past U.S. failures in 
Southeast Asia and place his own unique 
stamp on America’s global diplomacy 
by fashioning new policies on which 
Americans could unite. Such was the set- 
ting and the advance billing for what 
Gerald Ford had promised would be 
“the most important speech I have ever 
made.” 

But when the President faced a joint 
session of Congress last week to address 
it and the nation in his first major for- 
eign policy address, he, like too many 
US. Presidents before him, found him- 
self entangled in the toils of Viet Nam 
The fresh start, the global vision, the 
new priorities would all have to wait 
once more on the dire exigencies of Viet 
Nam. But there was indeed a new fac- 
tor: Ford faced a predicament unpre- 
cedented in U.S. history. His first con- 
cern could not even be candidly 
expressed. It was the delicate and dan- 
gerous task of extricating 5,000* Amer- 
*Although the President cited 6,000 as the num 
ber of Americans in South Viet Nam, 1,000 have 


recently left 
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icans from an allied nation, South Viet 
Nam, that seemed in imminent danger 
of being overrun by the Communist forc- 
es of North Viet Nam and the Viet Cong 
Also, if it could be done, Ford wanted 
to evacuate some 200,000 South Viet- 
namese who have worked closely with 
the Americans during the war 

Emergency Aid. For Ford to ad- 
mit that this was his prime worry would 
mean hastening the very collapse in Sai- 
gon that would put the Americans there 
in the jeopardy Ford feared. Even pri- 
vately to order their evacuation could 
spread the same kind of panic that in re- 
cent weeks had seized millions of South 
Vietnamese soldiers and civilians in 
their headlong flight from northern 
provinces. Even to suggest that the gov- 
ernment of President Nguyen Van 
Thieu would finally have to stand on 
its own without further injections of 
massive U.S. military aid would be to 
risk the outrage of South Vietnamese 
troops and increasingly anti-American 
civilians. That could produce what high 
US. officials termed “nightmarish pos- 
sibilities.” By this they meant a final 
Viet Nam horror of American troops’ 
having to fight their way into South 
Viet Nam against the dual firepower 
of both the once friendly South Viet- 
namese soldiers and those of the North 
to rescue American civilians and shep- 
herd them out 


Faced with that agonizing dilemma, 
Ford chose perhaps the only course open 
to him. He asked a suspicious and re- 
luctant U.S. Congress to provide $722 
million in emergency military aid to 
the Saigon government. He urged the 
Congress to clarify his now murky au- 
thority to use American troops in Viet 
Nam for “the limited purpose of pro- 
tecting American lives by ensuring their 
evacuation, if this should become nec- 
essary.”’ He also pleaded with Congress 
to amend existing law so that he could 
employ the same forces to help bring 
out the vulnerable South Vietnamese 

to whom, he said, the U.S. has a “spe- 
cial obligation.” And Ford set an ur- 
gent deadline of the end of this week 
for Congress to act 

Ford's public rationale for the mil- 
itary aid was that it “might enable the 
South Vietnamese to stem the onrushing 
aggression, to stabilize the military sit- 
uation, permit the chance of a negoti- 
ated political settlement between the 
North and South Vietnamese, and, if the 
very worst were to happen, at least al- 
low the orderly evacuation of Americans 
and endangered South Vietnamese to 
places of safety.” Prudently, he did not 
promise that any of those things would 
happen if the funds were provided 

Privately, high Administration offi- 
cials explained that Ford simply felt that 
he had to seek the military aid or else 
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see the safety of the Americans imper- 
iled. They were, in effect, hostages in 
South Viet Nam, and the aid money was 
meant as ransom to get them out. The re- 
quested funds were not to be ransom to 
the government of President Thieu but 
a stimulant to the confidence of the 
South Vietnamese that they might still 
hold out. As these Washington officials 
depicted it, if Ford had made his speech 
without asking for the $722 million in 
arms, Saigon and its people would have 
felt finally jettisoned by the U.S. with 
immediate, unpredictable and perhaps 
fearful consequences for the Americans 
still in Viet Nam 

Private Briefings. Ford's public 
plea and the accompanying private but 
official explanations in briefings raised 
some puzzling questions: Was Ford seek- 
ing the aid without either expecting 
Congress to approve it or assuming that 
it would do any practical good in “sta- 
bilizing’’ the sagging military situation 
in South Viet Nam? If so, did not the pri- 
vate briefings by his officials defeat his 
real purpose? Or was the combined ef- 
fort, public and private, an astute at- 
tempt to pressure Congress into provid- 
ing the money, or at least some of it? 
Or, despite his protestations to the con- 
trary, was Ford setting up Congress to 
be the scapegoat if it did not provide 
the funds and South Viet Nam fell? 
Whatever the answers, the episode was 
one of the most extraordinary gambits 
in the tortuous history of a wretched and 
confusing war 

While an unusually tense and ner- 
vous Ford labored through the Indochi- 
na portion of his speech. members of 
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Congress sat in a chilly near-silence 
There were an embarrassing number of 
empty seats. At one point, a number 
of freshmen Democratic Congressmen 
committed the ultimate breach of leg- 
islative etiquette: they walked out on the 
President. One Congressman even 
booed 

Ford nevertheless had other things 
to say about Indochina. He rightly de- 
plored the “vast human tragedy that has 
befallen our friends in Viet Nam and 
Cambodia.” He insisted that this was 
no time “to point the finger of blame.’ 
Rather, “history is testing us.” America 
should “put an end to self-inflicted 
wounds” and “start afresh” in a new 
spirit of cooperation between the Pres- 
ident and Congress 

Yet, once again betraying his am- 
bivalence toward his acknowledged con- 
cern for a new “national unity” on for- 
eign policy and his protective impulse 
toward recent Presidents and his Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger, whose 
reputation has been so endangered by 
recent setbacks in U.S. diplomacy, Ford 
promptly reverted to recriminations 
Once again, however indirectly, he in- 
dicated his belief that a major share of 
the burden of blame for South Viet 
Nam’s military debacle rested on the 
Democratic-controlled Congress 

Growing Controversy. The Pres- 
ident traced the decline of Saigon’s forc- 
es since the Paris peace accords of Jan- 
uary 1973, which were negotiated by 
Kissinger. He said that South Viet Nam 
would have maintained its security if the 
terms of the agreement had not been 
“flagrantly violated” by Hanoi (but ne- 





glected to mention that they had been 
flouted by Saigon). Hanoi had been em- 
boldened to do so, Ford suggested, be- 
cause military aid to Saigon had been 
cut back by Congress; Ford also point- 
ed out that the President's capacity even 
to threaten retaliatory military moves 
had been curtailed by a congressional 
ban in July 1973 against money for any 
further U.S, military intervention in 
Southeast Asia and by the War Powers 
Resolution passed over a Nixon veto in 
November 1973. The eventual result, ac- 
cording to Ford, was that 18 North Viet- 
namese divisions had been sent into the 
South. That, in turn, led President Thieu 
to order what Ford termed, in an un- 
derstatement, a “poorly executed 
strategic withdrawal” from the northern 
provinces. That withdrawal turned into 
a rout 

The President also fed the growing 
controversy over just what kind of com- 
mitments the U.S. had made to the 
South Vietnamese government as the 
peace settlement was arranged. He in- 
sisted that the accords were based on 
the premise that the U.S. would “pro- 
vide adequate economic and military as- 
sistance to South Viet Nam.” More 
vaguely, he said that another assump- 
tion was that “if necessary, the U.S 
would help sustain the terms of the Par- 
is accords.” Ford claimed that there was 
a “universal consensus” in the U.S. be- 
hind “adequate material support” to 
South Viet Nam, ignoring the fact that 
the Democratic Party platform of 1972 
at least, had called for an end to such 
military aid 


Ford did not related 
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GENERAL FREDERICK WEYAND, FORD & KISSINGER CONFER IN PALM SPRINGS 
A new President vulnerable to last-minute persuasion. 


charge last week by Democratic Sena- 
tor Henry Jackson, a candidate for his 
party’s 1976 presidential nomination. In 
a speech on the Senate floor, Jackson 
said that he had been “reliably informed 
that there exists between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and South Viet 
Nam secret agreements which envision 
fateful American decisions.” 

Jackson’s charge touched off a fu- 
ror in Washington. It not only portend- 
ed a potentially explosive political de- 
bate for 1976 but also went to the heart 
of an apparently inevitable future his- 
torical argument over how South Viet 
Nam finally was lost. Ford and Kissin- 
ger seemed to be setting up a theory that 
they had been stabbed in the back by 
Congress in their efforts to keep Saigon 
alive. Jackson seemed to be saying that 
Nixon and Kissinger had made a se- 
cret commiiment to President Thieu and 
had deceived Congress about it 

Private Letters. Asked for specif- 


ics, Jackson said that he trusied his 


source but did not know the details of 


precisely what Washington had prom- 
ised Thicu when the US. was trying to 
coax the Saigon government into a set- 
tlement. Other sources close to Jackson 
claimed that the Washington Senator's 
source had told him that Nixon may 
have verbally pledged that the US 
would respond with the use of its air- 
power if the North Vietnamese staged 
a full offensive 

In response to Jackson's speech 
Presidential Press Secretary Ron Nes- 
sen conceded that Nixon had exchanged 
private letters with Thieu before the ac- 
cords were signed. But Nessen insisted 
that Nixon had not committed the U.S 
to anything that he and Kissinger had 
not also stated publicly. What Nixon 
wrote Thieu in January 1973, according 
to Nessen, was that the U.S. would “re- 


act vigorously” in the event of whole- 
sale Communist cease-fire violations 
Thieu seemed to confirm that, when he 
used the same terms in contending last 
week that the U.S. had “pledged that it 
would react vigorously if the North Viet- 
namese Communists resumed their ag- 
gression and brazenly violated the Paris 
agreement.” Hanoi had done so, Thieu 
insisted, and the U.S. had violated its 


“pledge.” 
Tran Van Lam, South Viet Nam's 
former Foreign Minister, who had 


signed the Paris accords and is now Pres- 
ident of the South Viet Nam Senate, told 
TIME Correspondent Roy Rowan last 
week ofan earlier and similar letter from 
Nixon to Thieu. He said that he had 
kept a photocopy of a two-page Nixon 
letter dated November 1972. The es- 
sence, said Lam, was that Nixon told 
Thieu reassuringly, “Don’t worry about 
North Viet Nam. It cannot launch an of- 
fensive in the South which we would not 
react lo immediately and vigorously.” At 
the time, Lam explained, “Haiphong 
harbor was mined, and you were bomb- 
ing with your B- * He said that the 
term vigorously was, quite understand- 
ably, interpreted in that bristling mil- 
itary context 

The argument sent newsmen scur- 
rying lo re-examine just what had been 
said publicly by Nixon and Kissinger 
back in 1973 (see box). Clearly, Kissin- 
ger had repeatedly maintained that 
“there are no secret understandings.” 
Just as certainly, the Paris peace accords 
“permitted” each side in the Viet Nam 
War to replace arms on a “piece-for- 
piece” basis, and Kissinger had public- 
ly committed the U.S. to doing so for its 
South Viet Nam ally. Although vast 
amounts of military aid had been ap- 
propriated by Congress to Saigon since 
fiscal 1973 ($4.9 billion worth), the lev- 
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el of replacing each expended or lost 
military item had not been maintained 

Kissinger had also kept the possi- 
bility of renewed American air assaults 
open by refusing to entertain “hypothet- 
ical” questions about any such contin- 
gency plans. Even if there had been an 
understanding between Nixon and 
Thieu, Nessen argued last week, it had 
been rendered “moot” by the congres- 
sional limits placed since then on the 
presidential use of American miliiary 
power 

That was true, but it did not resolve 
the question of whether Nixon and Kis- 
singer had deceived Congress about pri- 
vate assurances to Thieu. Idaho Dem- 
ocratic Senator Frank Church backed 
Jackson, calling the confirmation of the 
Nixon letters “another cobblesione in a 
long road of deceit that has character- 
ized our policy in Southeast Asia.” Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
supported a full investigation by the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations and Armed Ser- 
vices committees. The new Foreign Re- 
lations Committee chairman, Democrat 
John Sparkman. asked the White House 
to turn over “all pertinent documents 
on the subject. Indeed, there seemed lit- 
tle reason not to reveal any Nixon-Thieu 
letters now 

High Road. That controversy is mi- 
nor compared to the potential divisive- 
ness and discord latent in Ford’s insis- 
tence in his speech on Congress's role 
in bringing about the present crisis and 
its responsibility to provide instant aid 
to Saigon. Of such stuff are “Who lost 
China?” poisons brewed in the body pol- 
itic, even if Ford, as he vowed, would 
not be the Republican to cast blame 

Ford's approach was not what his 


closest domestic advisers, Bob Hart- 
mann, Donald Rumsfeld and John 
Marsh, had argued for or anticipated 


almost up until the day of the 
speech, Ford’s White House staff ap- 
peared confident that the President 
would take the high road this time, ex- 
tend a conciliatory hand toward Con- 
gress, and in the process demonstrate 
his own command of foreign policy 
They underestimated Ford's vulnerabil- 
ity to the last-minute persuasion of 
Henry Kissinger 

It was Kissinger, as it turned out, 
who worked over the draft of the speech 
with Ford until 1:30 a.m. on the day it 
was delivered. Until then, the President 
had not even decided whether he would 
ask for any further military aid for South 
Viet Nam. Ford finally produced a 
speech that sounded as though it had 
been written by Kissinger—and prob- 
ably was. For it is Kissinger who has 
been most pessimistic about the conse- 
quences for America’s position in the 
world if South Viet Nam fell ignomin- 
iously. And Kissinger's reputation and 
achievement in the Paris accords is in 
jeopardy in Indochina 

Kissinger’s hand was even apparent 
in the key portions of Ford’s address that 
dealt with places outside the crisis area 


Indeed, 
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of Indochina, where he talked about the 
need “to recover our balance.” Ford 
showed more emotion, and drew his first 
spurts of Republican applause, on three 
issues known to be especially bother- 
some to the Secretary of State. In each 
case, Ford was protesting what he con- 
sidered encroachments by the Demo- 
cratic Congresses of recent years on Ex- 
ecutive functions. They were: 

AID TO TURKEY. Ford angrily de- 
plored the congressional cutoff of aid to 
Turkey after that nation had invaded 
the Greek-held portion of Cyprus. He 
said that he understood how Congress 
had laudably hoped to pressure Turkey 
into helping to settle that dispute, but 
he called the termination of aid “an un- 
precedented act against a friend” and 
noted that it had not been helpful in get- 
ting negotiations under way. Ford ig- 
nored, however, the fact that the Turk- 
ish invasion may have violated U.S. laws 
requiring an end to aid for any nation, 
even a NATO ally like Turkey, that is ad- 
judged a military aggressor against an- 
other country 


SOVIET TRADE. Ford was similarly 
acerbic in protesting congressional in- 
sistence that improved trade relations 
with the Soviet Union must be condi- 
tioned upon greater freedom of emigra- 
tion. He said that this restriction had 
been “self-defeating.” Although he did 
not note that it too had been champi- 
oned by his potential 1976 rival, Sen- 
ator Jackson, he said that it had both 
“harmed” relations with the Russians 
and resulted in a lower level of Jewish 
emigration. Western Europe and Japan, 
moreover, had stepped into the breach 
to supply trade credits to Moscow, to a 
total of $8 billion. The result, according 
to Ford, was that Americans had lost 
jobs and business that they otherwise 
could have had. 

INVESTIGATING THE CIA. Ford drew 
his best applause with an assault upon 
the “sensationalized public debate over 
legitimate intelligence activities,” mean- 
ing press and congressional inquiries 
into alleged abuses of CIA authority at 
home and abroad. He said that he would 
cooperate in any “responsible” review 


The Records on Promises to Saigon 


Excerpts from the most relevant 
portions of documents and official state- 
ments on U.S. promises to aid the Thieu 
government after the U.S. withdrawal 
from Viet Nam, as well as key passages 
from two of the acts of Congress that 
now limit what President Ford can do: 


The United States will not continue 
its military involvement or intervene in 
the internal affairs of South Viet Nam 

The two South Vietnamese parties 
shall be permitted to make periodic re- 
placement of armaments, munitions and 
war material which have been destroyed, 
damaged, worn out or used up after the 
ceasefire, on the basis of piece-for-piece, 
of the same characteristics and properties 

The Paris peace accords, initialed 
for the U.S. by Henry Kissinger on Jan. 
23, 1973 


“We shall continue to aid South Viet 


Nam within the terms of the agreement.” 


President Richard Nixon, Jan. 23, 
1973. 


Q. Were there any secret protocols 
agreed to? 

Kissinger: There are no secret un- 
derstandings 

Q. If a peace treaty is violated . 
will the U.S. ever again send troops into 
Viet Nam? 

Kissinger: / dont want to speculate 
on hypothetical situations that we don't 
expect to arise. 

Q. What is now the extent and the na- 
ture of the American commitment to 
South Viet Nam? 

Kissinger: The U.S., as the Presi- 
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dent said, will continue economic aid to 
South Viet Nam. It will continue that mil- 
itary aid which is permitted by the agree- 
ment. The U.S. is prepared to gear that 
military aid to the actions of other coun- 
tries and not to treat it as an end in itself 
... If for any reason the war should start 
at any level, it would be an unfair re- 
striction on our South Vietnamese allies 
to prohibit them from replacing their 
weapons if their enemies are able to do 
so... This is what will govern our actions 

Henry Kissinger press conference, 
Jan. 24, 1973 


Both Presidents [Nixon and Thieu] 
viewed with great concern infiltrations of 
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of the CIA so long as “vital information” 
was protected, but again charged that 
the investigation “ties our hands” and 
threatens to cripple “a vital national 
institution.” 

Ford's survey of the rest of the world 
was disappointing in its predictableness, 
and was delivered in a manner that at 
times suggested he did not have a firm 
grasp of what he was talking about. In- 
stead of a thorough reassessment of U.S 
foreign policy, which he had promised, 
Ford pretty much reaffirmed long-held 
US. positions. As expected, he declared 
that the U.S.’s difficulties in Indochina 
did not mean that the U.S. had been 
rendered impotent elsewhere. “Let no 
potential adversary believe that our dif- 
ficulties or our debates mean a slack- 
ening of our national will,” he warned 
“We will stand by our friends. We will 
honor our commitments. We will uphold 
our country’s principles.” Although 
those terse sentences seemed pointedly 
designed as applause lines, they drew 
litue 

While generally devoid of new ini- 


men and weapons in sizable numbers 
from North Viet Nam and ... consid- 
ered that actions which would threaten 
[the peace agreement] would call for ap- 
propriately vigorous reactions [Pres- 
ident Nixon] affirmed that the U.S. for 
its part expected to continue, in accor- 
dance with its constitutional processes, to 
supply the Republic of Viet Nam with 
the material means for its defense con- 
sistent with the Agreement on Ending the 
War. 

Communiqué issued by Presidents 
Nixon and Thieu at San Clemente, 
Calif, April 3, 1973. 


None of the funds herein appropri- 
ated ... may be expended to support di- 
rectly or indirectly combat activities in 
or over Cambodia, Laos, North Viet Nam 
and South Viet Nam or off the shores of 
Cambodia, Laos, North Viet Nam and 
South Viet Nam by U.S. forces, and af- 
ter Aug. 15, 1973, no other funds here- 


tofore appropriated under any other Act 
may be expended for such purpose 

An amendment to an appropriations 
bill reluctantly signed into law by Pres- 
ident Nixon on July 1, 1973. 


It is the purpose of this joint reso- 
lution to fulfill the intent of the framers 
of the Constitution of the U.S. and in- 
sure that the collective judgment of both 
the Congress and the President will ap- 
ply to the introduction of U.S. Armed 
Forces into hostilities, or into situations 
where imminent involvement in hostilities 
is clearly indicated by the circumstances, 
and to the continued use of such forces 
in hostilities or in such situations. 

The War Powers Resolution, passed 
by Congress over the veto of President 
Nixon, Nov. 7, 1973. 
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liatives or concepts, Ford's speech did 
announce some new diplomatic moves. 
He said that he intended to meet with 
the leaders of Australia, New Zealand. 
Singapore and Indonesia, as well as oth- 
er Asian nations, to reassure them per- 
sonally that the events in Indochina 
would not affect America’s resolve to re- 
tain close ties with them. He revealed 
that he plans to go to Peking “later this 
year.” As for the breakdown of Kissin- 
ger’s shuttle diplomacy in the Middle 
East, Ford repeated the willingness of 
the U.S. to take the issues to a Geneva 
conference or to pursue any other av- 
enues that the Arabs and Israelis ask 
the U.S. to undertake 

But clearly, it was the discouraging 
and threatening events in Viet Nam and 
Cambodia that preoccupied the Presi- 
dent. Realistically, he sought no new 
help for the Phnom-Penh government. 
although he could not resist chiding 
Congress for its recent reluctance to pro- 
vide more aid. He noted dryly that he 
had requested “food and ammunition for 
the brave Cambodians” in January, and 
that “as of this evening, it may be too 
late.” Indeed it was. Two days later, U.S 
Ambassador John Gunther Dean closed 
the U.S. embassy in Phnom-Penh, and 
he and his small remaining staff were 
evacuated by U.S. Marine helicopters 
from the aircraft carriers Okinawa and 
Hancock. It was the somber, classic rit- 
ual that marks the end of lost cities and 
lost wars. 

Enough Spent. Ford did ask for 
$250 million in emergency humanitar- 
ian and economic aid to relieve the suf- 
fering in South Viet Nam—a request 
that the Congress will readily grant 
Congress is also likely to grant Ford the 
explicit authorization he requested to 
use troops, if necessary, to aid in an evac- 
uation from South Viet Nam. 

But, barring a sharp turnabout in 
congressional opinion this week, there 
seemed to be almost no chance for more 
military funds for Saigon. “I think the 
American people and the U.S, Congress 
figure that $150 billion under five Pres- 
idents is enough to spend in that part of 
the world,” said Mike Mansfield in typ- 
ical understatement, Democratic Sena- 
tor John L. McClellan, a longtime Viet 
Nam hawk whose Appropriations Com- 
mittee would have to approve the mil- 
itary aid request, expressed a prevailing 
congressional view: “I think it’s too late 
to do any good. Further military aid 
could merely prolong the conflict and 
perhaps postpone briefly the inevitable 
—a Communist victory, a complete 
takeover.” 

Perhaps the only thing that could 
alter such harsh and final judgments is 
evidence from Saigon that the worst 
fears of the Administration are justified, 
that the aid is indeed the price and ran- 
som of bringing the Americans out of 
there safely 

Actually, the initial street reaction 
in Saigon was that U.S. military aid was 
on the way. That was probably due to 
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the fact that the Saigon government 
praised the speech as “encouraging” and 
a “reaffirmation” of continued Ameri- 
can support. More sophisticated Viet- 
namese were skeptical. Ford, observed 
one doctor, really meant that “we're on 
our own. April 19, and then it’s over.” 
Commented Saigon’s Chinh Luan news- 
paper: “This speech came to South Viet 
Nam just as a final touch of a magician 
seeking to give a few more minutes of 
life to a dying patient.” 

Arms List. Yet. if the plight of the 
Americans was seen to be grave, could 
not Congress vote for the aid funds as a 
last gesture, believing that the money 
would provide a psychological lift but 
not actually be spent? Perhaps, but the 
weariness with Viet Nam, the suspicion 
of the Executive, runs deep in Congress 
Moreover, while not optimistic about the 
practical impact of shoring up the Sai- 
gon forces, Pentagon experts contend 
that shipment of military supplies could 
be hastened to reach Saigon quickly 
There is still some $175 million worth 
of equipment in the pipeline, but it is 
fully contracted and much of it is en 
route; it would be augmented by any new 
funding. The President's fact-finding 
general, Army Chief of Staff Frederick 
Weyand, provided a detailed list of arms 
he felt that Saigon could well utilize, and 
they would be rapidly sent if Congress 
approved. As for U.S. public opinion, 
however, the early reaction tabulated by 
the White House was that telegrams 
were running better than 2 to | against 
Ford's appeal for such aid to Saigon. 
Again, barring a marked shift in the 
gravity of the threat to Americans in 
Viet Nam as perceived in the US., it 
did not seem likely there would be much 
urging from congressional constituents 
to support Ford's request 

Unfortunately, the net impact of 
Ford's speech, as well as the controver- 
sy over earlier commitments, was to 
maintain the divisive domestic rupture 
over Viet Nam rather than to bridge it 
The fissure between the Legislative and 
Executive branches of Government 
seemed to have widened rather than 
narrowed; the possibility for further bit- 
terness as events run their melancholy 
course increased rather than lessened. 

Responding as he felt he had to, 
Ford has nonetheless bobbled his first 
grand opportunity to lead the nation out 
of its concentration on a lost cause and 
to heal the wounds of domestic partisan- 
ship over Viet Nam. To be sure, he could 
not with a mere speech assuage the ag- 
ony or the guilt that many Americans 
feel when they think of the lost and ru- 
ined lives, or watch the suffering of the 
war victims on their television screens. 
The worry over what still lies ahead for 
those in Indochina, both Americans and 
those to whom the U.S. owes a moral 
debt of gratitude, is real enough. But 
something more could properly have 
been expected of a new President who 
had no need to feel fettered by the mis- 
takes and the policies of the past. 


The Orphans: 
Saved or Lost? 


Bewildered orphans strapped inside 
flying boxcars; tearful parents straining 
to catch a first glimpse of their adopted 
infants; travel-weary but happy tots 
settling in at their new homes—such 
were the images that touched the pub- 
lic’s heart last week (see color). Not 
since the return of the prisoners of 
war two years ago had there been a 
news story out of Viet Nam with which 
the average American could so readily 
identify, one in which individuals 
seemed able to atone, even in the most 
tentative way, for the collective sins of 
governments. 

The genuine humanitarian senti- 
ments underlying the airlifi did not 
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spring up overnight. For the adoptive 
parents, the process of bringing Viet- 
namese children to the U.S. had been 
under way for months, if not years. 
The precarious status of the Saigon re- 
gime triggered an outpouring of sym- 
pathy for the orphans that made pos- 
sible their quick evacuation. 

Yet the continuing stain of the Viet 
Nam tragedy left its mark. Inevitably, 
the issue became politicized. To some. 
the phrase “Operation Babylift” became 
associated with a government policy 
less noble than the words implied. Cyn- 
ical suspicion mounted that the Ad- 
ministration was seeking to build po- 
litical capital, a view bolstered by the 
sight of the President cradling a newly 
arrived orphan. “Seeing Jerry Ford 
walking down the runway with that 
baby in his arms, I wanted to throw a 
shoe at the TV.” said Mrs. Blair Coot- 
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Top: Children just in from Saigon rest in San Francisco's 
Presidio army base before joining their new U.S. fam 
ilies. Bottom: James Trullinger escorts his Vietnamese 


charges, flying across the U.S. to New York City. 
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Counterclockwise from top left: 
Newly arrived orphans settle 
in. Laboratory Technician Ed- 
ward Kingsley, who served 
with the Air Force in Danang, 
with wife, 13-month-old Chel- 
lie and their own son Chase on 
their Houston, Minn., farm. Viet 
Nam Veteran Andy Bartkow- 
ski, crippled by a land mine, 
and Wife Darle with Patricia 
Lyn, 4'4-month-old, in Battle 
Ground, Wash. A nun working 
as a volunteer for Support of 
the Vietnamese Children at 
Presidio cradles a baby await- 
ing parents. Community Ser- 
vices Director Benjamin Finley 
of Chicago with Benjamin Tai, 
3‘. Center: Dog Groomer Ron- 
nie Starr, who is unmarried, 
and 2'4-year-old Shalli Nate in 
Mahopac Falls, N. Y. 











er. the mother of a nine-month-old Viet- 
namese boy adopted last year 

Critics of the airlift also questioned 
the assumption that Vietnamese or- 
phans would be better off if they were 
adopted by Americans. Traditionally. 
Vietnamese orphans are cared for by 
members of their extended family, or 
by friends from their community or vil- 
lage; the children’s milieu is thus altered 
as little as possible. When the evacu- 
ation began, many South Vietnamese 
found it doubly repugnant that their 
waifs were being transplanted into an ut- 
terly alien culture and given American 
names. Many Americans were not sur- 
prised when Saigon announced last 
week that with 1,700 children already 
gone, it would tighten up its temporary 
easy-exit policy to prevent the quick de- 
parture of large groups. Said Martin Tei- 
tel, director of the American Friends 
Service Committee’s Asian program: “It 
is insulting to the Vietnamese to sug- 
gest that they are unable to care for their 
own children.” 

There were some troublesome prac- 
tical considerations too. Some of the stil! 
traumatized survivors of the horrible 
C-5A crash (TIME, April 14) were put 
aboard airplanes the very next day 
Some skeptics wondered whether all the 
new adoptive parents would be comfort- 
able with the psychological and finan- 
cial burden they had taken on, and 
would be capable of catering to the spe- 
cial needs of children from another cul- 
ture. The rush to save the Vietnamese 
children also raised questions about 
Americans’ humanitarian _ priorities 
there are at least 100,000 orphans in the 
U.S.—many of them members of racial 
minorities, physically or mentally hand- 
icapped, or older than is generally de- 
sirable—who are waiting for adoption 
the takers are few 

Elitism v. Death. Quite predictably, 
the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong as- 
sailed the U.S. for “kidnaping™ the or- 
phans. But more measured misgivings 
came from a variety of other interna- 
tional corners. The International Red 
Cross declared that the foreign adop- 
lions violated a Geneva Convention re- 
quirement that war orphans, whenever 
possible, be educated within their own 
culture, Caritas, the Vatican’s relief or- 
ganization, called the airlift “a deplor- 
able and unjustified mistake,” and in- 
structed Roman Catholic agencies not 
to participate 

Advocates of the babylift insisted 
that they have the children’s best inter- 
ests in mind. “I disagree with psychia- 
trists who say this is a means of comfort- 
ing the nation’s guilt,” said Presidential] 
Assistant Theodore C. Marrs. “I’m fully 
convinced it is the basic decency of the 
American people. When they see a child 
in trouble, they want to help.” For many, 
that impulse overrode concerns about 
cultural displacement or political moti- 
vation. Said Democratic Congressman 
Paul Tsongas, a Massachusetts fresh- 
man who would like to see 18,000 more 
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orphans evacuated: “Very simplistically, 
it is better to live in elitism in the United 
States than to be dead in Viet Nam.” 
And surely life for almost any child in 
Viet Nam now is more dangerous and 
uncertain. Daniel Parker, the Presi- 
dent’s coordinator for international di- 
saster relief, who managed the airlift for 
the US. Government, added that 
though adoption is not a common prac- 
tice in Viet Nam, “with the war, the ex- 
tended family concept simply breaks 
down,” and children must be looked af- 
ter in other ways 

Impressive History. On the most 
basic human level, the airlift controversy 
boils down to a crucial central ques- 
tion: How real a threat do the remain- 
ing orphans of Viet Nam face? Since 
either a negotiated peace or an all-out 
Communist takeover seems likely, it is 
appropriate to explore what might hap- 
pen to Vietnamese orphans under these 
circumstances 

The Communists seem to have a 
rather impressive history of caring for 
children. Douglas Hostetter, an Asia 
specialist with the United Methodist 
office at the U.N., last fall revisited an 
area once under Saigon’s control, which 
had been taken over by the Viet Cong 
He discovered that children he had 
known in the past to be beggars and 
even youthful prostitutes were being well 
educated and looked after. North Viet 
Nam treats needy children in public 
clinics and maintains thousands of day- 
care centers. Said Tom Miller, co-foun- 
der of Children’s Medical Relief In- 
ternational, who served as a consultant 
to UNICEF in the North in 1973: “It is 
not necessary to rescue the children 
from the Communists.” 

Many airlift advocates argue, and 
even some Opponents concede, that or- 
phans fathered by American Gs 
—particularly black ones—would face 
discrimination under a Communist re- 
gime, The number of interracial chil- 
dren in Viet Nam is not known, but it 
is thought to be considerable. A siz- 
able number of children sired by French 
soldiers and colonials—some of them 
black—were treated reasonably well by 
the Vietnamese after Paris pulled out 
But nobody can predict how the off- 
spring of U.S. soldiers would fare 

Leaving the children in Viet Nam 
also ensures that none of them will be 
irreversibly separated from their parents 
—and the fact is that a number of the 
“orphans” flown out in recent weeks 
had been deposited in orphanages by 
their own parents, sometimes under 
pressure from welfare workers, often 
with the understanding that they would 
be reclaimed some day 

From its outset, the orphan lift suf- 
fered from haste and insufficient ad- 
ministration. Between 1970 and the be- 
ginning of the current babylift, more 
than 2,700 Vietnamese orphans entered 
the U.S. quietly, under normal proce- 
dures; no controversy accompanied their 
arrival. But when the rush began to 
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evacuate as many as possible of those 
whose adoption processes had already 
been started, the system was short-cir- 
cuited, Joshua Eilberg, chairman of the 
House Judiciary’s Subcommittee on Im- 
migration, charged the agencies behind 
the airlift with “a total lack of direc- 
tion, leadership and coordination.” 

Now, thanks to the South Vietnam- 
ese clampdown, there is a lull in the 
mass evacuation of orphans—and some 
time to weigh the complex issues in- 
volved. On balance, perhaps the best 
assistance the U.S. can render would 
be to funnel money to concerned in- 
ternational agencies. For the children 
left in Viet Nam, there is at least one 
heartening prospect: they may soon find 
themselves, for the first time, living in 
a country without war 
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The Communists Tighten the Noose 


“When the Communists decide 
they're going to do it, they'll do it. Pe- 
riod,” declared a senior American in- 
telligence official in Saigon. It is hard 
to argue with that grim assessment. Last 
week nearly 75% of South Viet Nam's 
territory and 40% of its citizens were 
under Communist rule. It was probably 
only a matter of Hanoi’s choosing and 
timing before the coup de grace would 
be delivered to Saigon. Even so stalwart 
a defender of the Saigon regime as 
Hoang Duc Nha, 33, a cousin and con- 
fidant of President Nguyen Van Thieu’s, 
admitted: “The Communists have put a 
noose around our neck.” Nha insisted 
that the government can slip out of it, 
but he conceded that “it will be close, 
very close.” 

Last week, however, the momentum 
of the month-old rout slowed consider- 
ably. Instead of gobbling up additional 
provinces, the Communists seemed to be 
digesting what they had gained during 
the first four weeks of the offensive; they 
now seemed to be carefully probing the 
government's remaining defenses. In the 
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scattered fighting, ARVN troops were no 
longer dropping their weapons and run- 
ning almost as soon as the Communists 
opened fire; in a number of skirmishes, 
in fact, Saigon’s troops performed rela- 
tively well, standing their ground and 
driving back the attackers. At week’s 
end, ARVN forces faced considerable 
pressure from an enemy bent on taking 
the provincial capital of Xuan Loc east 
of Saigon and threatening to cut links to 
the Mekong Delta southwest of the city. 
On the political front, there was no sig- 
nificant development. A lone, enraged 
pilot tried to kill Thieu, but there was no 
evidence that the President was ready to 
step down—or that the legion of his po- 
litical opponents could agree on a suc- 
cessor. Meanwhile, for countless thou- 
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sands of Vietnamese, as well as for the 
estimated 5,000 Americans still in the 
country, the overriding question was 
how they could make their escape before 
the Communists take control (see box, 
page 16). 


THE MOOD OF SAIGON 

The capital seemed resigned to im- 
pending defeat. “The old life has ended,” 
cabled TIME Correspondent William 
McWhirter from Saigon. “Its assets, loy- 
alties, ideology and leadership are all be- 
coming empty. Even now, with North 
Vietnamese divisions only an hour's 
drive away, no spirit of sup- 
port or sacrifice has been 
summoned from the capital 
itself. It has not offered 
blood, money or even pas- 
sion. No one has bothered 
to rally the people; there 
is a lone loudspeaker in 
the main square, but its 
scratchy, martial music is 
largely ignored. A_ high 
school teacher explained: 
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‘We Vietnamese, we know the verdict. 
Now we are awaiting the sentence of 
heaven.’ ” 

The one pronounced feeling in the 
capital seems to be a fear of the law- 
lessness that could grip the city during 
those gray days when one regime has 
lost power but the conquerors have not 
yet completely arrived. Fueling these 
fears were the horror stories of the pan- 
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ic and flight from the north. Almost 
every refugee-laden barge that pulled 
into a southern port brought its own car- 
go of the dead—victims of starvation, 
exposure, thirst or the shootings of ren- 
egade soldiers. 

One refugee, a 25-year-old para- 
trooper, managed to reach Saigon after 
a ten-day flight by car, foot and boat 
from Bao Lac, capital of Lam Dong 
province, after it fell to the Communists. 
He told his story to TIME: 

“First the airport was hit by enemy 
rocket fire. Then, without us even firing 
a shot, the province chief gave the order 
to disperse. Everyone fled; even wound- 
ed soldiers got out of their hospital beds 
and walked off. On the road, I saw 
armed soldiers forcing people out of 
their cars and countless instances of 
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theft; some soldiers were even carting 
sacks of fertilizer and driving 100 trac- 
tors out of a warehouse owned by a rel- 
ative of President Thieu. Saigon is going 
to go too; wherever we go, the Commu- 
nists are going to get there.” 

This paratrooper readily admitted 
that he “can live with the Communists.” 
For those who feel that they cannot, the 
talk last week was mainly of possible 
means of escape. The chances are not 
good, except for the very rich who can 
pay enough ofa bribe for a passport (cur- 
rent price: as high as $8,000). 

Even the Vietnamese who worked 
for U.S. Government agencies or corpo- 
rations may have trouble getting out; 
with their families, the number of these 
would-be refugees could easily reach 
200,000. “How do you start contacting 
and organizing these people?” asked a 
worried U.S. embassy official. “Many 
don’t have a phone or even an address. 
How do you reach them in time? How do 
you tell them to come without that in it- 
self creating a panic? How do you decide 
who goes and how many members of the 
family accompany them? How do you 
keep the others away?” Yet unless these 
Vietnamese escape, they may well find 
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their names on some Communist “liqui- 
dation” list for having been identified 
too closely with the Americans 


ON THE MILITARY FRONT 

Although the battlefields were rela- 
tively quiet, there was enough fighting to 
remind the South Vietnamese in the 
shrunken section under government 
control that the Communists were not 


far away. At midweek units of the North 
Vietnamese army and its Viet Cong al- 
lies started probing key government po- 
sitions in the Saigon area. Often, as at 
Tay Ninh, 50 miles northwest of Saigon, 
the attacks were no more than random 
artillery or rocket barrages. At Tan An, 
which straddles strategic Highway 4 and 
is only 20 miles southwest of Saigon, Viet 
Cong commandos overran the airstrip 


Planning for the Last Exodus 


There are about 5,000 American 
diplomatic personnel, businessmen and 
journalists (plus their dependents) who 
will have to leave Saigon if and when 
the city falls to the Communists. In ad- 
dition, U.S. officials think that perhaps 
as many as 200,000 Vietnamese might 
be killed or imprisoned by the Commu- 
nists because of their connection with 
the Americans or the Thieu regime. In 
his speech to Congress, President Ford 
last week promised to try to evacuate 
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marked for execution by the enemy. 
In the past three weeks, 1,000 Amer- 
icans, including businessmen and dip- 
lomats, have fled Saigon. Some left on 
commercial flights, which are booked 
solid through the end of April; others 
went as aides on chartered orphan 
flights. But for those who must stay un- 
til the last possible moment—probably 
around 1,000 key personnel and jour- 
nalists—the exit may be dangerous 
For one thing, there is the logistic 
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as many of these Americans and Viet- 
namese as possible. Contingency plan- 
ners at the White House, the Pentagon 
and the U.S. embassy in Saigon are busy 
trying to figure out how so massive an 
exodus can be carried out. 

Every U.S. embassy in the world, as 
a matter of course, has an emergency 
evacuation plan should “situations arise 
which might endanger American citi- 
zens.” The program to evacuate U.S. cit- 
izens from Saigon is being rapidly up- 
dated; details are classified top secret 
For potential Vietnamese evacuees, se- 
rious contingency planning began only 
last week. So far no final decisions have 
been made, and the names of those 
chosen to go remain secret, lest they be 
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problem of how to get the Americans 
from downtown Saigon to either Tan 
Son Nhut Airbase (five miles distant) 
or another possible evacuation site, 
Newport, a cargo area near the port of 
Saigon. During the rush last week to get 
home before the special 24-hour curfew 
was imposed, traffic in Saigon was her- 
ringboned at every intersection. What 
then might happen in the midst of the 
real hysteria that will almost surely 
come in the capital's final hours? 

There is the danger that the Com- 
munists will shell the airports. There is 
also the grim possibility that South Viet- 
namese forces will turn their guns on 
Tan Son Nhut, Newport, or even the 
American embassy’s small rooftop heli- 


and held it for eight hours before govern- 
ment troops drove them off. 

The heaviest fighting took place at 
Xuan Loc, 40 miles east of Saigon, the 
capital of Long Khanh province. The 
Communist attack began Wednesday 
with a 2,000-round barrage of rockets 
and artillery and mortar fire, followed 
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copter pad if the Americans make a 
move to evacuate. Given the anti-Amer- 
icanism that flared in Danang and Nha 
Trang before they fell, it is hard to say 
who might pose the greater threat 
—Communist enemy or South Vietnam- 
ese friend. 

Contingency plans for evacuating 
the Vietnamese involve even more stag- 
gering problems. Just assembling ahead 
of time and deciding who should go and 
who must stay behind poses excruciating 
difficulties, as does making arrange- 
ments for where the evacuees will go 
presumably the U‘S. will try to persuade 
some of its allies in Asia and the Pacific 
to accept refugees as immigrants. Worst 
of all, there will be the nightmarish 
problem of ferrying huge numbers of 
people from Saigon to evacuation ves- 
sels waiting offshore to receive them. 

. 

The U‘S. is assembling a consider- 
able evacuation armada in the South 
China Sea off Viet Nam. In various ports 
along the Vietnamese coast, there are 
nine amphibious vessels, which were 
called in earlier to evacuate Vietnamese 
refugees to the south. Four aircraft car- 
riers are in the area: the Hancock, the 
Coral Sea and the Midway are in the 
South China Sea; the Enterprise is at Su- 
bic Bay in the Philippines. Last week 
2,200 Marines were deployed to the four 
carriers and their escort ships. 

If necessary, U.S. forces could be 
flown into Saigon, shoot their way to a 
secure position and ferry evacuees out 
by helicopter to ships. Pentagon experts 
estimate that this would require at least 
three divisions (of 18,000 men each), and 
more if the situation got worse than an- 
ticipated—in addition to air cover, sea- 
power and dozens, if not hundreds, of 
airlift helicopters. 

A far better solution would be to ar- 
range an evacuation through negotia- 
tions with the Communists. The pres- 
sure to extricate the Americans would 
ease considerably if the two sides worked 
out a political settlement, though that 
would almost surely require Thieu's res- 
ignation as a first step. For Vietnamese 
refugees, matters would still be difficult. 
The Communists might well balk at the 
departure of South Vietnamese nationals 
and could try to prevent it. But there is 
also a hope that Hanoi, sensitive to 
world opinion, would allow some Viet- 
namese to escape as part of a final po- 
litical settlement of the war 
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Graham Martin: Our Man in Saigon 


“Tve always been controversial. Not 
that I seek it, only that I've had a dis- 
taste for anything but the truth.” 

—Ambassador Graham Martin 


Even within the white, fortress-like 
mass of concrete that serves as the U‘S. 
embassy in Saigon, Ambassador Martin 
is controversial these days. Some of his 
bright young Foreign Service subordi- 
nates bristle at the old man’s intransi- 
gency. They complain that he squelches 
the normal give and take of policy dis- 
cussion, refuses to pass along to Wash- 
ington any political reporting that does 
not conform to his own, and limits dis- 
tribution of State Department messages 
to a few hand-picked aides. 

In Washington, Martin is still high- 
ly regarded by Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger. But even old colleagues who 
once admired him as the very model of 
a professional diplomat now express 
their worry that he has become a testy, 
overzealous apologist for President 
Thieu. 

s 

Martin, who succeeded Ellsworth 
Bunker as Ambassador to South Viet 
Nam in 1973, has provided his enemies 
with ample ammunition. Distrustful of 
the press, which he blames for “distor- 
tions about Viet Nam that turned Amer- 
ica inward,” he has had some notable 
battles with U.S. correspondents in Sai- 
gon, whom he has shunned.* After Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy, in a letter to Kis- 
singer, raised a series of questions about 
U.S. policy in Viet Nam, Ambassador 
Martin—in an undiplomatic cable to the 
State Department, that was predictably 
leaked from Washington to the press 
—replied: “I think it would be the height 
of folly to permit Kennedy ... the tac- 
tical advantage of an honest and detailed 
answer to the questions raised .. .” 

Recent events in Indochina have 
raised questions about the accuracy of 
Martin’s perceptions. “Politically, the 
South Vietnamese government is strong- 
er than ever,” he told the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee last July, 
while arguing for greater aid to Saigon. 
“Militarily, the South Vietnamese 
armed forces have demonstrated their 
ability to defend the country without 
U.S. ground support.” As it happens, 
Martin, who normally sees President 
Thieu at least once a month, could not 
be directly blamed for failing to inform 
Washington of Saigon’s decision to 
withdraw from the Central Highlands; 
the ambassador was on home leave in 
North Carolina, recovering from den- 
tal surgery. 

The North Carolina—born son of a 
Baptist minister, Martin, 62, has been a 
*For a while during the early 1930s, Martin wrote 


a Washington-based column for a number of news- 
papers in the South 
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Foreign Service officer for 28 years. Far 
from being an Indochina hawk, he ac- 
tually opposed American military in- 
volvement in Viet Nam in 1963, when 
he was serving as Ambassador to Thai- 
land. “In fact,” he insists, “my known 
Opposition to using U.S. troops turned 
Thieu off when I first arrived.” Says one 
former colleague: “In Bangkok, he was 
a real professional. He was one of the 
few ambassadors in that part of the 
world who could keep the U.S. military 
in their country under control. In Sai- 
gon, he has got crotchety and cranky.” 
Some friends point out that 
Martin and his wife Dorothy 
lost a son, Glenn, in action 
in Viet Nam in 1966, and that 
this has affected his attitude. 
“He has a kind of messianic 
complex,” says one State De- 
partment official. “I am sure 
he has said to himself, ‘I don’t 
care if I'm vilified, I'm going 
to save Viet Nam, if anybody 
can.’” 

As the cautious Martin 
says of himself: “I'm still the 
only guy around who's not 
emotionally involved in Viet 
Nam.” After nearly three 
decades in the Foreign Ser- 
vice, he dreams of being able 
to retire to some property he 
owns in Italy. “I told Henry 
(Kissinger) I'd come out here 
for a year, and it’s been al- 
most two,” he says. “In Italy, 
I would do some writing, and 
I'd experiment with grafting 
an olive to a juniper to pro- 
duce an instant Martini—one 
that needed no gin.” 

Martin is not much giv- 
en to levity these days. Soft- 
spoken and articulate, he argues: “Cer- 
tain people back home are trying to 
sweep things under the rug. The way I 
read history, it is determined by what 
people did or didn’t do.” The theme is 
echoed by one of Martin’s admirers in 
the embassy, who says: “The ambassa- 
dor has been hit so much that he no long- 
er cares whom he annoys. He is only 
thinking of historical results, and he 
wants to be on the right side.” 

Last week in an interview with TIME 
Correspondents Roy Rowan and Wil- 
liam Stewart, Martin made these addi- 
tional comments: 

ON THIEU. Has the mandate of heav- 
en been withdrawn? I don’t know; Thieu 
is a Vietnamese problem. There has 
been no advice from Washington for 
Thieu to step down. I think it is a mis- 
take to intervene; you take the respon- 
sibility for what comes after. I don’t 
know what the US. did or didn’t do in 
Chile, but those who are so vocal con- 
demning our actions toward [Marxist 
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President Salvador] Allende [now] want 
us to do something about Thieu. I think 
it would be immoral. 

ON THE CURRENT FIGHTING. The 
{South Vietnamese] pullback is now be- 
ing interpreted as a great North Viet- 
namese victory. The North Vietnamese 
did not take Military Region I and II 
by force of arms, but by a government 
decision to evacuate. That does not 
make the North Vietnamese army ten 
feet tall. A year ago, Hanoi had put the 
war on the back burner. The level of vi- 
olence would have got down to the en- 
demic level. Then came the traumatic 
period: the Nixon resignation, appropri- 
ation cuts, a new Congress, and the So- 


viets quadrupled their aid to the North 
Vietnamese army in the past year. They 
want to get credit for the victory. 

ON THE U.S. COMMITMENT. One 
great myth is that we had a little aid pro- 
gram that grew and grew and grew. You 
have a nation here that we encouraged 
to resist, gave assurances to, not in trea- 
ty form, but quite precisely. There was 
no question that we would replace arms 
one for one. For all sorts of specious rea- 
sons we have reneged on every one of 
these agreements. My only regret is that 
I did not speak out more openly, to the 
distaste of the Department of State. The 
Executive Branch has fallen flat on its 
face presenting the truth. 

ON U.S. STAKES IN VIET NAM. | still 
get a twinge from that piece of Japa- 
nese shrapnel in my back, and have yet 
to be persuaded that a hot war is better 
than a cold war. There’s no way we can 
get into next year’s Bicentennial with- 
out Viet Nam. It will not go away, as 
Voltaire said, “to be obscurely hung.” 
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by a ground assault supported by tanks 
According to Western analysts, Xuan 
Loc’s nearly 6,000 defenders—including 
units of the 18th ARVN Division, which 
has its headquarters there—held their 
ground well 

For four more days, the battle raged; 
the Communists blasted the town with 
artillery and rockets and mounted 
ground probes; meanwhile, the govern- 
ment called in warplanes and helicopter 
gunships to pound suspected NVA po- 
sitions in nearby rubber plantations. A 
brigade of paratroopers rushed up from 
Saigon to aid the city’s defenders. At 
week's end after bitter fighting Saigon 
claimed that it had repulsed the in- 
vaders, killing 900 and destroying 37 
Soviet-made tanks. The Communists, 
however, are sure to attack Xuan Loc 
again, since the fall of this major pro- 
vincial capital would expose the gov- 
ernment’s giant airbase at Bien Hoa to 
Communist attack as well as further 
demoralize Thieu’s shattered forces 

If the Communists decide on an all- 
out push against Saigon, most experts 
expect it to begin toward the end of 
April. Most of the troops the Commu- 
nists need for such an attack are already 
in place, and they apparently have 
enough supplies to sustain six months 
of intensive fighting. Six North Viet- 
namese divisions totaling 130,000 men 
are now deployed around Saigon against 
seven ARVN divisions with 250,000 men, 
only 75,000 of them combat trained, In 
addition, it is assumed that several oth- 
er NVA units could quickly be moved 
south from northern provinces captured 
during the current offensive 

The South Vietnamese government 
must build up the forces defending the 
capital without drawing upon the three 
ARVN divisions protecting the popula- 
tion centers and rich agricultural areas 
of the Mekong Delta. These troops, how- 
ever, are needed right where they are 
Throughout the Delta last week, regu- 
lar NVA units and Viet Cong guerrillas 
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At last, some government units that stand and fight. 


shelled more than a dozen district towns 
Moc Hoa, the tiny capital of Kien Tuong 
province on the Cambodian border 
—long a favorite target of the Commu- 
nists—took more than 1,000 artillery 
and mortar rounds during one attack; 
Can Tho and My Tho are threatened 
by a buildup of Communist forces 
Moreover, the NVA has bolstered the two 
divisions it had already stationed in the 
Delta by shifting the Sth Division from 
the Tay Ninh region. 

Hanoi seems to have two aims in 
its Delta strategy: 1) to tie down the three 
ARVN divisions, thus preventing their 
redeployment to the Saigon area, and 
2) tocut Highway 4, the pipeline through 
which Saigon receives almost all its rice 
and most of its fruit and vegetables. If 
Highway 4 were permanently cut off by 
the Communists, it would be the begin- 
ning of the end in the fatal strangula- 
tion of Saigon. 

The scattered Communist attacks 
in the Delta accomplished Hanoi’s first 
aim: ARVN troops clearly must remain 
where they are. The second aim, how- 
ever, may be more difficult to attain 
“The Delta is South Viet Nam’s most 
secure area, militarily and, even more 
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important, psychologically,” reported 
TIME’s McWhirter after a visit to the 
area. “The ARVN units there have ben- 
efited by being far removed from the 
most traumatic effects of the rout in 
the north. Their morale is thus rel- 
atively high. They are led by General 
Nguyen Khoa Nam, a hard-working. 
incorruptible soldier of modest means 
As word of the rout in the north spread 
General Nam toured the command 
area, reassuring his troops that they 
need not fear such a disorderly with- 
drawal.” In sharp contrast, the South 
Vietnamese commander in the Saigon 
area, General Nguyen Van Hoan, is 
generally regarded by Western military 
observers as not only incompetent but 
hopelessly corrupt as well. The strong 
showing by Xuan Loc’s defenders also 
indicates that ARVN is still capable of 
fighting back. Diplomats in Saigon with 
close ties to the Communists have in- 
dicated that Hanoi is “very much aware 
of the consequences” of a frontal at- 
tack on the South Vietnamese capital 
Translated, this means that the North 
Vietnamese realize a direct assault on 
Saigon might involve heavy casualties 

However, morale of most ARVN 
officers and line troops in the Saigon 
area remains shattered. Even if mo- 
rale miraculously improves, time—at 
least two weeks, probably much more 
—is needed to regroup and refit the 
units that fled from Military Regions | 
and II. Since ARVN officers are not 
known for their organizational abilities, 
some of the units may never be re- 
constituted. Of the original 14,000 men 
in the once acclaimed Marine Division, 
which fled Thua Thien province, 8,000 
escaped to Vung Tau near Saigon. Only 
4,000 are still around, the others have 
melted away 


THE POLITICAL IMPASSE 

While many Vietnamese were try- 
ing to find some way to leave their na- 
tion, President Thieu was insisting that 
he would stay—much to the dismay of 
a growing number of his countrymen 
Last week the United Buddhist Church 
called on Thieu to resign. The An Quang 
Pagoda faction, representing the most 
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outspoken element of the country’s Bud- 
dhists, has long opposed the President 
So have a number of leading Roman 
Catholics, members of the National As- 
sembly, former Premier Nguyen Cao Ky 
and such advocates of the “third force” 
as General Duong Van (“Big”) Minh 
and Vo Van Mau. 

The most bizarre 
mounting opposition to the President 
last week was made by a 26-year-old 
South Vietnamese air force lieutenant 
named Nguyen Thanh Trung, who tried 

literally—to bomb Thieu out of office 
Shortly after taking off from Bien Hoa 
airbase for an early morning bombing 
run in support of ARVN troops in Mil- 
itary Region III, Trung radioed his com- 
mander that he would have to turn 
back because his F-5 had engine trou- 
ble. Instead of returning to base. he 
headed for the white, modern Inde- 
pendence Palace, Thieu’s presidential 
residence at the end of Thong Nhut Bou- 
levard in downtown Saigon. After mak- 
ing several passes, Trung dropped four 
bombs on the palace; two were duds, 
but two exploded, injuring a government 
employee 

The siren-like whine of the jet and 
the explosions triggered pandemonium 
in the city, Diners crouched in fear be- 
hind street food stalls, panicked blue- 
and-white-uniformed children fled from 
a nearby school, riot police in green cars 
closed in on the palace. Radio Saigon 
proclaimed a 24-hour curfew; shops 
were quickly shuttered, and traffic was 
hopelessly snarled as people tried to hur- 
ry home 

Thieu took to the air less than two 
hours after the attack to declare: “I and 
my family are safe. | am determined to 
continue my leadership of the country 
I view the attack as an isolated act by a 
group out to assassinate me and change 
this constitutional and legal regime.” 
When it became clear that the bomb- 
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U.S. MARINE WITH VIETNAMESE REFUGEES ABOARD RESCUE SHIP TRANSCOLORADO 
Horror stories of the Highlands rout fueled fears of a new lawlessness. 


ing was not the prelude to a coup or an 
attack on the palace, the curfew was lift- 
ed after six hours. Meanwhile, according 
to Communist spokesmen, Lieut. Trung 
safely landed his plane at an undisclosed 
airfield controlled by the NVA. There he 
was welcomed, promoted to the rank of 
captain, and awarded the “Liberation 
Distinguished Service Order Second 
Class.” Apparently Trung’s attack on 
Thieu was motivated by personal rea- 
sons; he was said to be very depressed 
that his family had been unable to es- 
cape from Danang 

To many South Vietnamese, Thieu’s 
determination to hang on in Indepen- 
dence Palace was more ominous than 





The Gilded Exiles? 


Are President Thieu and Cambodi- 
an President Lon Nol carefully hedging 
their bets and gilding their nests for a 
comfortable exile? That, at least, would 
be one plausible explanation for some 
recent negotiations involving members 
of the Saigon government and Balair, a 
charter-airline affiliate of Swissair 

Chartered by the West German Red 
Cross, a Balair DC-8 in late March flew 
medical supplies into Saigon on a mercy 
mission. Shortly before the jet was to re- 
turn to Europe, TIME has learned, Balair 
agents got a request from the South Viet- 
namese: Would the DC-8 fly out “some 
personal belongings” of the presidential 
family, as well as a few things owned by 
Lon Nol to Switzerland. The cargo con- 
sisted of 16 tons of gold, which has a cur- 
rent market value of about $73 million 

Recognizing that the gold might be 
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part of South Viet Nam’s and Cambo- 
dia’s reserves, Balair refused. It claimed 
that such a high-density cargo posed 
dangerous weight and balance problems 
for the plane. A 16-ton load of gold 
placed in a 5-fl.-square section of the 
cabin could crash through the floor and 
out the fuselage 

The Vietnamese persisted. What if 
they spread the bullion on pallets so the 
weight could be distributed? The Swiss 
again demurred, this time pointing out 
that Balair had received overflight per- 
mission only for humanitarian purposes 
Thus when the DC-8 stopped for refu- 
eling in Bangkok and Bahrain, the cargo 
might be inspected. Only then did the 
Vietnamese back off: they realized that 
either the Thais or Bahrainis could con- 
fiscate the hoard without compensation 
At week’s end the bullion was appar- 
ently still in Saigon—palletized and 
awaiting a more willing air carrier 





the bombing. The reclusive President 
had lost almost all that remained of his 
popularity and credibility by his inept 
handling of the ARVN retreat from the 
Highlands. That was apparent by the 
trouble that Nguyen Ba Can, the new 
Prime Minister whom Thieu had 
charged with organizing a “fighting 
Cabinet,”” was having in recruiting new 
ministers. By week's end, the new Cab- 
inet was nearly formed, but contained 
no new major figures capable of inspir- 
ing new confidence in the government 
Nonetheless, the President is still a pow- 
er to be feared. Some members of the op- 
position went into hiding, fearful that 
Thieu would use the palace bombing as 
an excuse to imprison more opponents 
of the regime. The major problem that 
the opposition faces is the lack of a like- 
ly successor. Although his remark was 
self-serving, Thieu’s cousin Nha was 
probably correct last week when he 
smugly observed: “Do you see anyone 
else around?” 


THE COMMUNISTS’ OPTIONS 
Whether and when anyone else 
emerges in Saigon may have consid- 
erable impact on Hanoi's strategy. Pen- 
tagon analysts no longer doubt the NVA‘s 
ability to achieve total military victory 
within a few months, if not sooner, In 
the past month, General Van Tien 
Dung, the NVA’s Chief of Staff and a 
disciple of the legendary Vo Nguyen 
Giap (mastermind of the Viet Minh’s 
1954 victory at Dien Bien Phu and of 
the 1968 Ter offensive), has demon- 
strated an impressive ability to coor- 
dinate infantry, artillery and armor 
Indeed, the Communist Southern head- 
quarters (COSVN) is now describing 1975 
rather than 1976, as previously de- 
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United States Steel reports on a productive way to increase our 


Dr. Bruce Zobel shows how — 
in just 16 years — 

genetically improved tree (left) 
equals size of 50-year-old 
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Productivity: 
Its an 
improved tree 
that grows 


20% faster. 


Right now in 13 Southern states, there 
are nearly | million acres of trees growing 
20% faster than the forests around them. 

That means they'll be ready for 
harvesting in 20 years instead of 25. 

These fast-growing forests are the 
achievement of groups like the Industrial 
Forest Tree Improvement Cooperative at 
North Carolina State University, founded in 
1956 by Dr. Bruce Zobel, and now including 
30 tree-growing companies in the South. 

This cooperative has been the model 
for other groups throughout the country, 
and we at United States Steel want you to 
know about it. Its work is an excellent 
example of the kind of productivity we feel 
is essential to this nation’s economic well 
being. 

Trees developed by the cooperative not 
only grow faster, they're straighter, with 
more usable wood, and are more resistant 
to disease. 

Developing new trees, as Dr. Zobel 
describes it,"starts with finding trees 
growing naturally that have all the desired 
characteristics. We obtain branches from 
near the very tops of these trees— maybe 
100 feet up—by the simple but effective 
method of shooting them down with a 
special rifle bullet. 

“Next we graft these branches to stems of 
ordinary seedlings in a ‘seed orchard: and in 
about three years they start to produce 
seeds. We let them cross-pollinate each 
other and, since they all come from trees 





that have the characteristics we want. we 
know that most of their seeds will, too. 

“We've been planting more and more of 
these superior seeds for seven years now, 
200 million of them in 1974 alone. 
Meanwhile my colleagues and I are 
developing even better trees through 
continued research, 

“We expect that by the time the forests 
we're planting now are harvested. we'll be 
planting seeds that will grow 50 per cent 
faster than trees in the natural forest” 


Cross-pollination of seedling in industrial forest of Federal Paper Board 
Co.. Inc., Lumberton, N.C 


U.S. Steel salutes productivity like this. 
We are very much involved where growing 
things are concerned, too. At our USS 
Agri-Chemicals Division fertilizer plants, we 
are making every effort to improve our 
productivity, and at the same time to help 
farmers get the most out of available 
supplies through soils analysis, precision 
application and the proper use of crop 
protection chemicals. All this adds up to 
improved productivity. More than ever, 
America needs it. 

United States Steel, 600 Grant Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


We’re 
involved. 
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clared—as the “Year of Final Victory.” 

Perhaps the major dilemma facing 
Hanoi is whether to go for a quick, im- 
mediate strike at the capital—or wheth- 
er to proceed step-by-step, which would 
allow ARVN more time to regroup and 
rebuild some of its shattered divisions 
Actually, Hanoi has a third option: hop- 
ing that Saigon will fall without a fight 
anyway. “We do not want our com- 
patriots to die if we can obtain our 
objectives by other means,” declared 
Mme. Nguyen Thi Binh, the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government's Foreign 
Minister 


CAMBODIA 


EVACUEES LEAVING PHNOM-PENH ABOARD U.S. HELICOPTERS UNDER MARINE PROTECTION 


One possible strategy for a political 
victory would be to strangle Saigon by 
cutting off its Delta food supply and cap- 
turing the key cities and ports (such as 
Xuan Loc, Bien Hoa and Vung Tau) sur- 
rounding it. That might easily create 
enough discontent inside the capital to 
force Thieu’s ouster or resignation. A 
new government might be ready to ne- 
gotiate with the Communists and give 
them some sort of governing role. 
French President Valéry Giscard d’Es- 
taing has indicated that his country is 
prepared to use its “good offices” to help 
in the evolution of a political solution; 


The ambassador took the American flag with him as he flew out. 


The excruciatingly slow and steady 
strangulation of Phnom-Penh ap- 
proached a climax last week. Inten- 
sifying their already viselike grip on 
the capital, the Khmer Rouge insurgents 
pushed their way to within two to four 
miles of the city’s northwest and east 
boundaries—a distance that allows 
deadly accuracy to the U.S.-made 105- 
mm. howitzers the rebels have captured 
from government forces in the prov- 
inces. U.S. intelligence experts saw no 
hope for the defense of Phnom-Penh 
and predicted its final collapse, pos- 
sibly within days. 

In his televised address to Congress 
last Thursday, President Ford did not 
even mention his previous request for 
an additional $222 million in emergency 
aid to Cambodia. The President mere- 
ly promised, in a later statement, to do 
“whatever possible to support an in- 
dependent, peaceful, neutral and unified 
Cambodia.” At the same time, advised 
that there was no alternative, Ford, 
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“with a heavy heart,” ordered Amer- 
icans to be helicoptered out of Phnom- 
Penh by a US. naval force that had 
been on station in the Gulf of Siam for 
more than a month against such an 
eventuality. 

Flawless Operation. The exercise, 
called “Operation Eagle Pull,” went off 
flawlessly. All together 276 people, in- 
cluding Americans, Cambodians and 
nationals of other countries, were lift- 
ed out aboard CH-53 helicopters from 
carriers Okinawa and Hancock. The 
choppers were protected by a 20-plane 
force of U.S. fighters and the staging 
area was secured by more than 300 Ma- 
rines in combat gear. Several Khmer 
Rouge rockets landed near by during 
the evacuation. 

U.S. Ambassador John Gunther 
Dean, climbing aboard one of the 36 
helicopters used to ferry the evacuces 
out, carried in his arms the American 
flag that had flown over his embassy 
in Phnom-Penh until the previous sun- 


the French have contacts with the PRG 
in Paris and have even kept their vice 
consul in Danang. 

Of course, there is always the chance 
that Thieu’s successor might be a strong 
nationalist who would try to rally the 
armed forces for a last-ditch stand 
against the Communists. A bloody bat- 
Ue for Saigon would then become inev- 
itable—as would its outcome. Despite 
the hyperbole, Hanoi’s party newspaper 
Nhan Dan was probably correct when 
it boasted: “Wherever our army advanc- 
es, it smashes and disintegrates all of 
the enemy.” 


American Pullout from a City Under Siege 


set. Among the Cambodians who left 
was Acting President Saukam Khoy. 
along with his family. Premier Long 
Boret, in a radio broadcast shortly af- 
terward, said that the flight demon- 
strated Saukam Khoy’s lack of lead- 
ership. The premier added that a 
provisional high committee had been 
set up to run the country and the Act- 
ing President was no longer recognized 
Actually, control of what was left of 
the government passed over to the army, 
as ministers still in Phnom-Penh pre- 
pared to surrender to the advancing 
Khmer Rouge 

TIME’s Steven Heder, who has lived 
in Cambodia for the past 17 months, 
was among those who left with Oper- 
ation Eagle Pull. From the Okinawa, 
he filed this report 

“The night before the evacuation it 
was pretty clear that the next day would 
be it. The American embassy spread 
word to newsmen who would go to gath- 
er at the Phnom Hotel, Phnom-Penh’s 
journalistic watering hole, at 7 a.m. The 
night was relatively calm. No Cam- 
bodians could have guessed that the 
US. was about to abandon them 

“Toward dawn I made my final 
tour of the front. I checked on the de- 
fenses of Pochentong airport. There had 
been some heavy fighting during the 
night, but there was nothing to indi- 
cate that the Khmer Rouge had made 
any significant breakthrough that would 
drastically change the military situation 
Everywhere I went, soldiers were pre- 
paring as usual for another day of war 
They brushed their teeth and cleaned 
their guns as on any other morning of 
the past five years. 

“At the American embassy, how- 
ever, it was not business as usual. The 
embassy gates were shut. Behind them 
stood Marines wearing civilian clothes 
and toting M-16s at the ready. The at- 
mosphere was tense. By 8, evacuees 
began to arrive. Everybody was issued 
a little tag on which was printed his 
name and evacuation priority. Most peo- 
ple tied their tags to shirt buttons. A 
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GOVERNMENT SOLDIERS IN FOXHOLES WATCH SMOKE RISING FROM BARRACKS CAPTURED BY KHMER REBELS NORTH OF PHNOM-PENH 
In a war that was all but over, there was not even enough leadership left fo arrange a surrender. 


few minutes before the evacuation was 
to begin, Saukam Khoy arrived with 
his family. He, too, wore a little tag 

“At 9 o'clock, nervous embassy of- 
ficials gave the signal to move. Ev- 
erybody was hustled out of the rear of 
the embassy and into waiting trucks 
The trucks sped off to the soccer field, 
behind a block of apartments on the 
bank of the Mekong River, a quarter 
of a mile away. The Marines secured 
the field, and any Cambodian who was 
brave enough to come close was chased 
away with a snarl and a wave of an 
M-16 

Hottest Firefight. “Within minutes 
the first of the big CH-53 helicopters 
swung in. It touched down, and a group 
of waiting evacuees rushed toward it, 
only to have it take off again. Ap- 
parently, the helicopter’s pilot wanted 
another chopper full of Marines to land 
and disgorge additional security before 
setting down. Three helicopters swooped 
down. Out of the first came a group of 
Marines who stormed out as if they 
were landing in the middle of the hot- 
test firefight in the Indochina war. Later, 
aboard the Okinawa, a sailor explained 
‘The Marines were really psyched up 
because they were told to be ready for 
anything.” 

“Everybody who had arrived at the 
embassy at the specified time got out 
The helicopters took off in waves for 
the carrier, the roar of the helicopter 
blades made any conversation impos- 
sible for the 70 minutes it took to get 
there from Phnom-Penh. Aboard ship, 
the evacuees were assigned bunks; in a 
classic military screw-up, many found 
that more than one person had been as- 
signed to a berth. But that was even- 
tually worked out, and the rest of the 
trip to Sattahip, Thailand, was serene.” 

At week's end, as the American 
presence faded out to sea, the situation 
in Cambodia was a confusing one. The 
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war was all but over. Nonetheless there 
was little progress toward arranging a 
negotiated peace settlement, partly be- 
cause there was no real government 
leadership in Phnom-Penh to contact 
the Khmer Rouge. Before the evacu- 
ation, Deputy Premier Pan Sothy was 
asked who had been making the dif- 
ficult decisions since the departure of 
President Lon Nol for Bali two weeks 
earlier. Pan Sothy paused, shrugged, 
then finally said: “That's a good 
question.” 

Peace negotiations depended to 
some degree on how and when the bat- 
tle for Phnom-Penh would be resolved 
Last week the insurgents gained near- 
ly total control of the North Dike, 
a seven-mile dirt embankment that 
formed the northern defense line of the 
government forces. From there the 
Khmer Rouge fought southward to the 
village of Samrong Teav within two 
miles of Pochentong Airport, the cap- 
ital’s last supply link to the outside 
world. Unless government troops re- 
take Samrong Teav, which seems un- 
likely, the Khmer Rouge are in po- 
sition not only to close the airport by 
artillery fire but also to move on to the 
capital. East of the capital, the insur- 
gents overran troops at Arey Khsat, a 
government outpost on the Mekong Riv- 
er two miles from the center of Phnom- 
Penh. To the south, attacks along the 
Bassac River forced government retreat 
to within nine miles of the capital. 

As the prospect of a total military 
victory for the Khmer Rouge became 
all but inevitable, the need for gov- 
ernment leaders capable of talking with 
the insurgents, if only to negotiate sur- 
render, became correspondingly more 
urgent. Last week there were reports 
that Premier Long Boret had spoken 
with rebel leaders in Bangkok before 
returning to Phnom-Penh. The Khmer 
Rouge, however, have repeatedly said 


that they would never negotiate with 
anyone associated with Lon Nol’s right- 
wing Social Republican Party. Long 
Boret, moreover, is one of the seven “po- 
litical criminals” that the insurgents 
have already condemned to death in 
absentia 

Before the evacuation, there had 
been some political maneuvering in 
Phnom-Penh to make way for a new 
government headed by leaders with 
whom the Khmer Rouge might deal 
Until the military took over, the most 
likely replacement for Long Boret 
seemed to be Chau Sau, head of Cam- 
bodia’s leftist Democratic Party and a 
former minister under exiled Prince Si- 
hanouk, Neither Chau Sau nor any 
members of his party had been part of 
the government since the 1970 over- 
throw of Sihanouk. 

Grim View. Chau Sau took a grim 
but realistic view: “There are only two 
possibilities lefl open to Cambodia 
First, just letting the Communists come 
in, and second, attempting to get the 
Communists to agree to some kind of 
peace negotiations with an all-Dem- 
ocratic government.” His hopes for a 
negotiated settlement rested on his 
awareness that “the Communists can 
win the war militarily, but they could 
still lose the peace” if they inherit a cap- 
ital made uninhabitable and ungovern- 
able by the ravages of a brutal siege 

Chau Sau told TIME’s Heder that 
he had had no contact with the Khmer 
Rouge, but attempts to reach members 
of Sihanouk’s government in exile 
through friends in Europe were report- 
edly already under way. Although there 
is no such thing as a graceful ending 
to five years of fratricidal bloodshed, it 
may still be possible to make the in- 
evitable transfer of power in Phnom- 
Penh without subjecting its civilians to 
the ultimate tragedy of an all-out mil- 
itary assault 
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BICENTENNIAL 


The U.S. Begins Its Birthday Bash 


One, if by land, and two, if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 

Through every Middlesex village and 
farm, 

For the country folk to be up and to 
arm. 

—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 

1860 


This week in Boston retired Con- 
tractor Dino Di Carlo, 61, will don colo- 
nial-style breeches, waistcoat and pe- 
ruke. Then he will mount a horse and 
head northwestward through suburban 
Middlesex County, re-enacting Paul Re- 
vere’s ride 200 years earlier to warn Lex- 
ington and Concord that British troops 
were coming to seize the colonists’ mil- 
itary supplies. Di Carlo’s trip will be the 
first major commemorative event since 
the U.S. Bicentennial celebration offi- 
cially began on March I. It promises to 
be a gigantic birthday bash that will in- 
volve millions of Americans, from the 
largest cities to the tiniest hamlets, and 
spawn thousands of speeches, parades, 
pageants, school plays, fairs, exhibi- 
tions, TV shows, postage stamps, but- 
tons, T shirts and Jefferson knows what 
else before the party officially ends on 
Dec. 31, 1976. 

Grinder and Beer. As closely as 
possible, Di Carlo will follow Revere’s 
route. But the passage of two centuries 
and the organizers’ desire to accommo- 
date spectators have substantially al- 
tered conditions. The ride will begin at 
9 a.m. on April 19 instead of the pre- 
vious night, and originate from the Old 
North Church in Boston rather than 


from Charlestown. Instead of passing 
through Longfellow’s “meadows brown” 
and “village street.” Di Carlo will ride 
through a typical 20th century urban 
sprawl (see map). If he wished, he could 
stop for a grinder at Mamma Lisa’s Piz- 
za House, a beer at Moriarty’s Bar, a 
pound of chopped chicken liver at Le- 
vine’s Kosher Meat Market or lunch at 
the China Bo Restaurant. He could wash 
his horse blanket at Launderland or 
even trade in his steed for something 
with more horsepower at any of half a 
dozen automobile dealerships along the 
way. But Di Carlo will be spurred on by 
a schedule that permits no dallying, not 
even at the Paul Revere Liquor Mart. 

When he arrives in Lexington, by 
about | p.m., he will find that the battle 
began at 6 a.m. and ended long before 
he left Boston. On the Lexington Green, 
residents acting as the British redcoats 
will have routed neighbors dressed as 
Minutemen and marched off to partic- 
ipate in Concord’s parade to the old 
North Bridge, the site of the second skir- 
mish. Residents of both Lexington and 
Concord regard the hordes of tourists 
—up to 500,000 are expected—as the 
real enemy and are suitably prepared 
There will be 200 portable toilets, 60 
lunch stands, 19 Red Cross stations and 
400 National Guardsmen standing by 
in case of trouble. 

So it will go in communities across 
the country for the next 20 months, as 
the East and the South re-enact the ma- 
jor and some minor events of the Rev- 
olutionary period and the Middle West 
and Far West commemorate their re- 
gional history. 


There will be no single national Bi- 
centennial observance. A federal com- 
mission, which was later abolished by 
Congress for ineptitude, spent 6% years 
arguing over an appropriate national 
celebration and finally recommended 
that there be none. To coordinate and 
stimulate state and local Bicentennial 
events, Congress set up the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Administra- 
tion on Dec. 11, 1973. Its partial listing 
of nationwide activities fills a book about 
twice as thick as the Washington, D.C., 
telephone directory. 

The U'S. Travel Service expects an- 
niversary activities in cities and towns 
across the country to draw 30 million 
foreign visitors and untold numbers of 
Americans. During the summer of 
1976, Washington, D.C., alone expects 
more than 330,000 overnight visitors 
each day vy. the normal average of 200,- 
000. Among the capital’s Bicentennial 
attractions will be the National Gallery 
of Art's show of paintings, sketches and 
other items from the life of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, an amusement park planned for 
an island in the Anacostia River and 
the Smithsonian Institution’s American 
Folklife Festival. 

Uncle Sam Statues. Some activi- 
lies are already under way. The Amer- 
ican Freedom Train, carrying historic 
documents and artifacts in 24 cars, is 
making an 80-stop, cross-country tour. 
Hundreds of U.S. businesses are prof- 
itably joining the celebration with prod- 
ucts using Bicentennial themes. Among 
other things, Americans can now buy 
red-white-and-blue toilet seats, mail- 
boxes decorated with stars and stripes, 
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STAMP COMMEMORATING BUNKER HILL 
Pizazz, gusto and imagination. 


liquor in commemorative bottles, even 
commemorative 1776 locomotives for 
model train layouts, a bronze replica of 
the Liberty Bell and a $25,000, 100-ft. 
statue of Uncle Sam made of hard rub- 
ber. In Rhode Island, Bicentennial 
Chairman George F. McDonald was 
convicted of soliciting a bribe from a 
firm that wanted his commission's en- 
dorsement of a design for jewelry 

For the most part, however, Amer- 
icans have reacted in the spirit of the pa- 
triotic occasion, usually with pizazz and 
gusto and often with imagination. A 
region-by-region sampling of represen- 
tative Bicentennial activities 


THE EAST: The shots at Lexington and 
Concord are only the first in a series 
of historical re-enactments of Revolu- 
tionary War battles in the East. In the 
pre-dawn hours of May 10, 85 descen- 
dants of Benedict Arnold and Ethan 
Allen and his followers, the Green 
Mountain Boys, will raft across Lake 
Champlain from Hands Cove, Vt., to 
retake Fort Ticonderoga. 

For the sake of late-sleeping tour- 
ists, the group will stage the capture 
twice more during the day. Boston-area 
groups will refight the battle of Bunker 
Hill on June 14. New Jersey will care- 
fully restage a series of battles this win- 
ter, including George Washington’s 
crossing of the Delaware River on 
Christmas night 1776 to attack the Hes- 
sians at Trenton and his victory at 
Princeton on Jan. 3, 1777 

Philadelphia will put on one of the 
biggest anniversary wingdings of them 
all: 200 special events costing $200 mil- 
lion and 58 public-works projects cost- 
ing $172.4 million. The city expects 
nearly 60 million visitors in 1976. The 
major exhibit will open next year. It is 
a $13 million Living History Center that 
depicts 200 years of U.S. history through 
a series of world’s fair-style exhibits and 
films. In addition, the National Park 
Service is renovating the area around In- 
dependence Hall, building a pavilion for 
the Liberty Bell and painstakingly re- 
constructing five houses once owned by 
Benjamin Franklin 
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Other Eastern states have restora- 
tion projects but on a much smaller 
scale. The National Park Service is re- 
building Fort Stanwix at Rome, N.Y 
where American forces in August 1777 
repulsed a British invasion. New York 
City is restoring nine blocks of 18th and 
19th century buildings near the South 
Street Seaport Museum, which exhibits 
ships dating from the late 19th century 
Joining them by July 4, 1976, will be a 
number of sailing ships from a fleet of 
about 60 that will leave Plymouth, Eng- 
land, on May 2, 1976, and stop at Por- 
tugal, the Canary Islands, Bermuda and 
Newport, R.I 

Among other Eastern activities 
Rome, N.Y., is building a tomb to house 
the bones of eight unknown Revolution- 
ary War soldiers whose remains were 
unearthed during a sewer construction 
project 


THE SOUTH: The Georgia State Cham- 
ber of Commerce has been urging peo- 
ple to “stay and see America in Geor- 
gia.” In the same spirit, many of the 
region's Bicentennial activities are in- 
tended to emphasize that the South’s 
contribution to colonial and Revolution- 
ary America was just as important as 
the North’s. On June 28, 1976, Charles- 
ton will mark the battle of Fort Sulli- 
van, one of the first major colonial vic- 
tories. North Carolina is rewriting its 
eighth- and ninth-grade history text- 
books, using as major source materials 
the Halifax Resolve, in favor of inde- 
pendence, which its provincial assembly 
voted on April 12, 1776, and other his- 
torical state documents. 

Virginia plans special exhibits at 
Thomas Jefferson’s Monticello, George 
Washington's Mount Vernon, and Wil- 
liamsburg, which was the colonial cap- 
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ital, In addition, the state has established 
historical centers at Alexandria, Char- 
lottesville and Yorktown, where a vic- 
torious Washington accepted the final 
British surrender 

New Orleans is restoring five build- 
ings in the market area of the city’s 18th 
century French Quarter. New Orleans 
and St. Louis are sponsoring a paddle- 
wheel steamboat that will take theat- 
rical productions to small towns along 
the Mississippi River; it will arrive at 
New Orleans in time for a July 4, 1976, 
Bicentennial ceremony. Alabama has 
laid out a 2,000-mile route that will take 
visitors to 200 historical sites, including 
the George Washington Carver Museum 
in Tuskegee and the capital of the Con- 
federacy in Montgomery 


THE MIDDLE WEST: One of a handful of 
the region's communities that date from 
the 18th century, Detroit will re-enact 
on July 24 the 1701 landing of its foun- 
der, French Explorer Antoine Laumet 
la Mothe Cadillac. But many Midwest- 
ern communities that want to emphasize 
regional history in their Bicentennial 
celebrations have had to draw on the 
events of a century after the Revolution 
In Indianapolis, the state museum is 
constructing a diorama portraying the 
exploits of Frontiersman George Rogers 
Clark. A group in Chicago is restoring 
several turn-of-the-century mansions 
that were once owned by such business 
giants as Merchant Marshall Field and 
Railroad Car Manufacturer George 
Pullman. Downstate Illinois is threat- 
ened with a surfeit of Lincolnania 
About 25 communities plan to com- 
memorate Lincoln, including Spring- 
field, where the state is setting up a 
lavish $600,000 sound-and-light show 
in the Old State Capitol Building that 
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will recount key events in his life 
Other Midwesterners have found 
ways to give a local twist to Revolution- 
ary themes. Bedford, Ind., has commis- 
sioned a 21-ft.-long statue, to be made 
from its famed limestone, of George 
Washington crossing the Delaware. Ex- 
plorer Scouts in Topeka plan to pilot an 
airplane along the perimeter of the US., 
ending in Philadelphia on July 4, 1976 
Civic groups in Libertyville, Ill. are 
painting about 50 fireplugs to represent 
Revolutionary War heroes 

Nebraska has commissioned a doz- 
en American artists to create pieces of 
outdoor sculpture at rest stops along an 
interstate highway. About 1,000 elemen- 
tary schoolchildren from suburban Ket- 
tering, Ohio, will dress in red, white and 
blue clothing on July 4, 1976, to re-create 
the human flag that welcomed the 
Wright brothers home in 1909 


THE WEST: Washington State plans to 
buy a private collector's life mask of 
George Washington, one of three in ex- 
istence, for about $375,000 and display 
it in the state capital, Olympia, by July 
4, 1976. But most Bicentennial projects 
in the West are drawn from the region’s 
own history and heritage. Alaskans are 
rebuilding the Tlingit and Haida tribal 
houses in Angoon and restoring a log 
headquarters built in 1793 by Russian 
fur traders in Kodiak. Hawaiians are 
constructing a 60-ft., double-hulled sail- 
ing canoe in which a crew of 24 will 
leave on April 1, 1976, for a month-long 
voyage to Tahiti and back to demon- 
strate how the Polynesians discovered 
the Hawaiian Islands 

Some mainland projects are based 
on the West's Spanish heritage. Spon- 
sored by Arizona and California, some 
240 men, women and children will leave 
Horcasitas. Mexico, on Sept. 25 for a 
nine-month trek by horse and wagon to 
re-enact the 1775-76 expedition that set- 
tled the San Francisco Bay area and es- 
tablished Mission Dolores and the Pre- 
sidio. Along the way, the wagons will 
stop for Bicentennial celebrations in sev- 
eral Southwestern cities. San Jose is re- 
creating a 19th century ambience in six 
square blocks and twelve buildings, in- 
cluding a firehouse, hardware store and 
bank. Los Angeles has lined up Come- 
dians Dick and Tom Smothers, former 
Astronaut Scott Carpenter, former Pro- 
fessional Football Star Roosevelt Grier 
and a dozen others to design and sew a 
Bicentennial Celebrity Quilt 

But the West has not overlooked its 
heritage from the East. On June 8, 1975, 
a Conestoga-style covered-wagon train 
will leave Blaine, Wash., for a cross- 
country trek along routes that the pi- 
oneers used to migrate West. The wag- 
ons will join others in Valley Forge, Pa.. 
on July 3, in time for the Bicentennial’s 
climactic moment in Philadelphia: a pa- 
rade with units from all 50 states and a 
massive fireworks show that will mark 
the 200th anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence 
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Some Circulatory Problems 


Striding back and forth across the 
Washington courtroom, lacing his low, 
even voice at ripe moments with sar- 
casm and incredulity, Defense Counsel 
Edward Bennett Williams bored away 
at the witness in 5% relentless hours of 
cross-examination, The target of Wil- 
liams’ searching volley of questions was 
Attorney Jake Jacobsen, principal ac- 
cuser of Williams’ distinguished client 
John B. Connally, 58, three times Gov- 
ernor of Texas and former Secretary 
of the Treasury. Connally stands 
charged with accepting a $10,000 gra- 
tuity from Jacobsen as a payoff for in- 
fluencing President Nixon to increase 





WILLIAMS & CONNALLY ON THE WAY TO COURT 
Elaborate, bewildering monetary testimony. 


federal milk price supports in 1971 

Jacobsen has testified that he gave 
Connally the $10,000 in two $5,000 in- 
stallments in 1971 on behalf of Asso- 
ciated Milk Producers, Inc., the nation’s 
largest dairy cooperative and a big con- 
tributor to Nixon’s 1972 campaign 
When it appeared that federal investi- 
gators were about to discover the gift, Ja- 
cobsen said, the pair agreed to formu- 
late a false story that the money had 
remained in Jacobsen’s safe-deposit box 
in an Austin, Texas, bank. On Oct. 29, 
1973, said Jacobsen, Connally gave him 
$10,000 back, which Jacobsen placed in 
the safe-deposit box. But it was not the 
original $10,000, and, according to Ja- 
cobsen, Connally grew anxious that 
some of the bills had been circulated af- 
ter 1971. Connally gave him yet anoth- 
er $10,000 on Nov. 25, 1973, Jacobsen 
told the court, to replace the first bun- 


dle, but FBI agents discovered that it con- 
tained 16 bills with serial numbers that 
had not been in circulation in 1971. That 
disclosure caused Jacobsen to make a 
deal with prosecutors and agree to tes- 
tify against Connally 

Without frontally assaulting any of 
Jacobsen’s claims, Williams managed to 
wrest a damaging series of admissions 
from him. Williams asked Jacobsen to 
go through the 280 bills that made up 
the first $10,000 for those bearing the 
signature of George Shultz, Connally’s 
successor as Treasury Secretary, and 49 
of them did. If Jacobsen’s story is true, 
it seems puzzling indeed that Connally 

»  blundered by including so 

many Shultz bills. The pur- 
pose of the alleged exercise. 
after all, was to make it 
seem the money had been 
in Jacobsen’s safe-deposit 
box all along. Under Wil- 
liams’ tough cross-exami- 
nation, Jacobsen also ac- 
knowledged that Associat 
ed Milk Producers Lobbyist 
Bob Lilly had given him a 
third $5,000 for Connally 
but that he had no “firm 
recollection” of actually 
having passed the money 
on; that he had told inves- 
tigative bodies on several 
occasions that Connally 
had taken no money from 
him; and that he had once 
written Connally a letter 
warmly expressing grati- 
tude for Connally’s friend- 
ship and kindness. Williams 
even charged that Jacobsen 
had once agreed to give ev- 
idence against President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, whom 
Jacobsen served as legal 
counsel from 1965 to 1967, 
in a case Williams did not 
name. Jacobsen denied the accusation, 
and the matter was dropped 

Chief Prosecutor Frank Tuerkheim- 
er, heading up the Watergate special 
prosecutor's team, then called twelve 
U.S. Federal Reserve Bank officials to 
verify that the bills that made up the sec- 
ond $10,000 that FBI agents confiscated 
from Jacobsen could have been in cir- 
culation by Oct. 29, 1973. In carefully 
elaborate questioning, however, Wil- 
liams established that they might also 
not have been. So elaborate did the tes- 
timony bearing on monetary circulation 
become that even US, District Judge 
George Hart expressed bewilderment, 
saying at one point to Tuerkheimer, “I 
guess you and Mr. Williams know what 
you are doing. I don’t.” On that far from 
secure note, the Government rested its 
case, and the defense will have its turn 
this week 
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Blackberry Cooler 
1% oz. Hiram Walker 
Blackberry 

Flavored Brandy. 

Ye tsp. sugar. 

Juice of Y2 lemon. 
Shake vigorously 
with ice cubes. 

Pour into 10-oz. 
collins glass, 

splash with soda, 
garnish with a 
fresh strawberry. 
























Apricot Sour 
1% oz. Hiram Walker 
Apricot Flavored Brandy. 
Juice of ¥2 lemon. 
Shake vigorously 
with shaved ice, 
strain into 
on-the-rocks glass. 
Top with cherry. 


Sombrero 

Pour 1¥2 oz. 

Hiram Walker 

Coffee Flavored Brandy 
and 3 oz. milk into 

a shaker with ice. 
Shake and pour, 
unstrained, into an 
on-the-rocks glass. 
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TWA Introduces 
A taste of Europe 
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Trans World Service. 
flying in the USA. 


Now there’s a whole new way to fly in America. It’s called 
Trans World Service and once you've tried it you'll never go back 
to ordinary flying again. 

Now you can enjoy wines of the world over Washington. 
Lasagne over Los Angeles. Listen to Mozart over Missouri. And 
you can even see foreign films over Phoenix. 

Call your Travel Agent and ask for Trans World Service. 
Once you've tasted Europe at 30,000 feet, flying in the 
U.S. will never be the same. 





*Movies by Inflight Motion Pictures; Inc 
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ATLANTA 


A Mayor Learning on the Job 


When Maynard Jackson took office 
as mayor of Anta last year, it was fa- 
miliarly known as “the city too busy to 
hate.” That is still largely true, but 
blacks and whites are not getting along 
as well as they used to, and Jackson, 
the first black mayor ever elected in the 
city, is being blamed. 

A jovial 300-pounder with a gift for 
the grandiloquent phrase so esteemed in 
the South, Jackson, 37, appeared to have 
the qualities to keep Atlanta growing 
and prospering in harmony. But he has 
had a falling out with some portions of 
the AUanta establishment—a group of 
civic-minded businessmen whose power 
has waned over recent years. The At- 
lanta Constitution, long known for its 
moderate liberalism on race, recently 
ran a seven-part all-out attack on the 
mayor. And some whites feel that he 
has now firmly tilted toward the city’s 
black constituency. “In the white com- 
munity, they think he is a black mayor 
for the black community,” says Archi- 
tect-Developer John Portman, a Jack- 
son supporter. “He's perceived as tak- 
ing every issue and turning it into a race 
issue. His biggest problem right now is 
raising white confidence. He has abso- 
lutely none.” 

Tactical Blunders. Jackson’s trou- 
bles are not all of his own making. The 
urban crisis has finally overtaken At- 
lanta. Poor blacks and whites have 
streamed in from the countryside, and 
more affluent whites have fled to the 
suburbs. Schools are deteriorating and 
crime is increasing. With 
blacks now making up 55% 
of the population, Jackson 
has understandably shifted 
some power in their direc- 
tion. He has brought com- 
munily groups into bargain- 
ing sessions and increased 
city purchases from black 
businesses. 

But he has also made his 
share of tactical blunders 
“Maynard's forte is clear- 
ly not bureaucratic man- 
agement,” admits David 
Franklin, a lawyer who ad- 
vises him. Last year Jack- 
son pledged not to increase 
property taxes. More re- 
cently he decided that if he 
could not raise more reve- 
nue, “there won't be enough 
money to fill the potholes in 
the streets.” With no ad- 
vance warning, he came out 
in favor of a stiff 15% in- 
crease in the property tax 
When the city council cut 
his request by half, he ex- 
ploded in anger, calling the 
vote a “victory for the rich 
against the poor.” Com- 
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plained a white businessman: “Here 
we're trying like hell to get confidence 
and trust going both ways, and he does 
a thing like that. People don't know who 
the real Jackson is.” 

Causing more controversy than tax- 
es is the struggle over the largely white 
police force. Jackson made a pledge to 
bring the men in blue under his con- 
trol. But when he tried to fire Police 
Chief John Inman, he was balked. In- 
man successfully sought an injunction 
preventing his removal until the courts 
decided whether Jackson had the con- 
stitutional right under a new city char- 
ter to oust him. Three months later, the 
state supreme court upheld the mayor, 
but by then Inman had become too en- 
trenched a figure to be removed. Instead, 
Jackson made an appointment to a new 
charter-created post above police chief 
—commissioner of public safety. He 
chose an old college chum, Reginald 
Eaves, a black who had served as Bos- 
ton’s penal commissioner. 

Eaves became more of a headache 
than Inman. When the “superchiefs” 
20-year-old nephew landed a job under 
the federal public service employment 
program, he confided how he did it: “My 
uncle told me who to see at city hall.” 
The man Eaves picked as his personal 
secretary turned out to have a long po- 
lice record. Eaves explained that he had 
hired the secretary to help rehabilitate 
him. But Jackson was unsympathetic: 
“I was surprised, to say the least.” Both 
the nephew and the secretary lost their 


MAYOR JACKSON AT GROUND-BREAKING CEREMONY 
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jobs. Jackson did not criticize Eaves in 
public; he credited his superchief with 
holding the rate of increase in serious 
crime to 7.9%—less than half the na- 
tional average. Nevertheless, he has 
made up his mind to fire Eaves. 

Jackson’s manner sometimes trou- 
bles blacks as well as whites. Says City 
Councilman James Bond, brother of 
State Senator Julian Bond: “It’s not that 
he’s made bad decisions; it’s just that 
he’s made them without consulting any- 
body.” Many of Jackson's setbacks can 
be attributed to inexperience, and there 
are signs that he is learning on the job. 
He mediated adroitly between blacks 
and whites to win acceptance of an in- 
tegrated housing project near downtown 
Atlanta. “He knew how to make him- 
self a scapegoat for everybody,” says 
Carl Basnett, an attorney who partic- 
ipated in the negotiations. 

Singing Praises. In response to 
criticism from the business community, 
Jackson has made a series of out-of-state 
trips with the president of the AUanta 
Chamber of Commerce to try to attract 
new firms to the city. Last week the pair 
were in Paris singing the praises of their 
biracial home town. Jackson has also re- 
acted diplomatically to what promises 
to be the most explosive issue in the near 
future: whether to incorporate adjacent 
communities into the city of Atlanta 
Such a move would increase the city’s 
tax base, but it would also dilute black 
voting strength since the new areas 
would be mainly white. Jackson has in- 
dicated that he would support consol- 
idation on “terms that I can sell to the 
black community”—meaning not re- 
ducing the black vote to less than 45% 
For all his missteps so far, the mayor re- 
mains determined to keep Atlanta too 
busy to hate 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Living In 

Investigating a robbery report in the 
barrio in Riverside, Calif., a police pa- 
trol car sighted some possible suspects 
a group of Chicanos packed in a gaud- 
ily painted Chevy. One of the cops 
barked the usual command: “Everyone 
out with your hands in sight!” As the 
Chicanos emerged, the policeman’s jaw 
dropped. Among the suspects was a fel- 
low cop, Gerald Carroll, outfitted in 
jeans and dark glasses, his blond hair 
hidden under a knitted cap. Carroll hast- 
ily explained. He was living among the 
Chicanos as part of a program sponsored 
by the Riverside police department; he 
was just out for a ride with his new 
friends. Afterward Carroll described his 
feelings on being confronted by a cop 
“My emotions were of fear, of appre- 
hension, and of being at the other end 
of the stick.” 

That sort of perception is exactly the 
point of the department's course, an un- 
usual program conceived by Riverside 
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RIVERSIDE PATROLMAN ROBITZER (LEFT) AT BREAKFAST WITH CHICANO FAMILY 
Tripe soup, raw eggs and a degree of culture shock. 


Police Chief R. Fred Ferguson and his 
staff. He has been worried by the per- 
sisting clashes and lack of cooperation 
between his cops and the 18,000 Mex- 
ican-Americans who live in the city. The 
cops regard the high-crime area as en- 
emy territory bristling with real and 
imagined dangers; the Chicanos view 
the police as alien, brutal oppressors who 
despise their way of life. 

Coffee for Breakfast. The get-to- 
know-the-barrio program starts with a 
40-hour crash course in Chicano histo- 
ry and culture at Loma Linda Univer- 
sity. The policemen learn about Mex- 
ican character, art, music and food. 
They go to a town south of the border 
for two weeks to study Spanish, The live- 
in phase of the program is optional. “It’s 
not fair to mandate that kind of emo- 
tional experience,” says Ferguson. Some 
50 policemen have taken the Chicano 
course; eight have stayed with a family 
and several more volunteers are wait- 
ing their turn. “A lot of guys think 
they're going to be with someone who'll 
cut their throats,” says Patrolman Mike 
Robitzer, the first cop to live in. He 
emerged from his three-day, two-night 
stint without a scratch. Joining an elev- 
en-member family with a father on wel- 
fare, he experienced a degree of culture 
shock. He shared a drafty enclosed pa- 
tio with a teen-age son. For his first 
breakfast he was offered “eggs and or- 
ange juice.” He happily accepted until 
he noticed that the raw eggs were in 
the juice. With this came a bowl of 
brown soup. What, Robitzer gently in- 
quired, was that? Menudo, was the reply, 
or tripe soup. Robitzer settled for cof- 
fee. Conversation did not come easily 
in the beginning, but eventually they 
made a breakthrough. Says Robitzer: 
“Somehow we managed to talk about ev- 
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erything from police brutality to life in 
Mexico.” 

In the course of their barrio sojourn, 
the police made some surprising cross- 
cultural discoveries. Women’s lib, for ex- 
ample, has not yet penetrated the bar- 
rio. The father remains the head of the 
household in all matters; he and the oth- 
er males are even served their meals 
first. The women eat later. 

Ferguson is not expecting dramatic 
overnight changes in police-Chicano re- 
lations. But already at least one potential 
explosion was defused by the live-in ses- 
sions. Shortly after his barrio stint, Car- 
roll was arresting a Chicano who at- 
tempted to rob a store. As usual, a jeering 
mob gathered and started heckling the 
patrolman. Then he recognized a youth 
he had met while living in the barrio. 
The two men exchanged greetings; the 
crowd grew silent and slowly melted 
away. “All of a sudden, the hostility was 
gone,” recalls Carroll. He adds: “We all 
have these preconceived ideas. You see 
acar full of Chicanos with their long hair 
and their dress, and they look pretty bad 
Now I'm a little more open-minded 
about what I do. A little more walk- 
around-in-my-moccasins type of thing.” 


INVESTIGATIONS 
A Wealth of Enemies 


“Ongoing, widespread, systematic 
and occurring at all levels.” That is how 
a 1974 Pennsylvania crime-commission 
report described police corruption in 
Philadelphia, whose Democratic mayor, 
Frank Rizzo, is a tough law-and-order 
ex-cop. Rizzo's rival in the state cap- 
ital, Democratic Governor Milton 
Shapp and his political allies in Phil- 
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adelphia saw a chance to score two 
points: clean up the graft-ridden police 
department and discredit Rizzo at the 
same time. To accomplish these aims, 
Shapp turned to a device that is becom- 
ing increasingly popular as a way of 
policing the police and the criminal- 
justice system. His administration ap- 
pointed a special prosecutor, a figure 
above the political squabbles and be- 
holden to no man, the contemporary 
equivalent of the legendary Western 
marshal who rode into town to bring 
law-and-order and rode out again when 
his job was done 

On the advice of a panel of law 
school deans, Walter M. Phillips Jr., 
36, the son of a prominent Philadelphia 
family, was chosen. Phillips had been 
a dedicated, dogged prosecutor of Ma- 
fia racketeers in Manhattan as Assis- 
tant U.S. Attorney heading up the nar- 
cotics unit 

Once on the job in Philadelphia, 
the new prosecutor found himself in 
the middle of a factional political war 
between Rizzo's forces and those an- 
swering to the Democratic city com- 
mittee chairman Peter Camiel. Phillips 
offended both factions by allying him- 
self with neither and prosecuting ma- 
lefactors in both camps. Though he 
has obtained indictments against six 
cops, he has also bagged numerous state 
and local officials who have been 
charged with offenses ranging from brib- 
ery to extortion to theft of public prop- 
erty. Fifteen members of the state de- 
partment of transportation, including 
the regional superintendent in Phila- 
delphia, were charged with submitting 
pay vouchers for hours they had never 
worked. To date, a total of 42 indi- 
viduals have been indicted. Seven have 
been convicted or have pleaded guilty; 
none have been acquitted. 

Pay Dirt. Pennsylvania Democrats 
never dreamed that Phillips would take 
his job so seriously or do it so well. He 
has become a threatening figure—too 
dangerous to keep around. Last sum- 
mer the state legislature refused to ap- 
propriate funds for his office, though 
Phillips continued to survive largely be- 
cause of grants from the Federal Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion. But if state money is not voted be- 
fore July 1, the beginning of the next 
fiscal year, Phillips will lose his federal 
funding as well. 

Scarcely intimidated by the prospect 
of being fired, both barrels still blazing, 
Phillips was stalking bigger prey last 
week. An investigating grand jury has 
recommended the indictment of Hillel 
Levinson, Philadelphia's managing di- 
rector, on a number of charges, includ- 
ing extortion. Complained Levinson’s 
boss, Frank Rizzo: “A raw, naked pow- 
er play.” Retorted Phillips: “The effort 
to sink us can be attributed to the fact 
that we are hitting pay dirt. Our inves- 
tigations have got closer to those who 
wield political power, and that makes 
people in power uncomfortable.” 
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ISRAEL 





Doves v. Hawks: A Growing Debate 


Israel last week discovered itself in 
the unusually uncomfortable position of 
being on the diplomatic defensive. In the 
hiatus that followed the breakdown of 
peace talks with Egypt, Anwar Sadat 
had neatly seized the initiative. Egypt's 
President announced that—even with- 
out a further withdrawal of Israeli fore- 
es in the Sinai—he would reopen the 
Suez Canal on June 5. Then Sadat 
agreed unilaterally to an extension of 
the peace-keeping mandate of 4,000 
blue-helmeted United Nations troops, 
which was due to expire April 24. He 
also made public the release of the bod- 
ies of 39 Israelis killed during the Oc- 
tober war. 

Israelis complained that Sadat was 
being less than beneficent in each case 
—he tried to hide the fact for instance 
that he was getting back 112 Egyptians 
held in Israeli prisons in exchange for 
the bodies—but they were nevertheless 
stung by the implications of his strat- 
egy. More than that, they were still 
seething that the special relationship be- 
tween Jerusalem and Washington had 
been clouded by public charges on Pres- 
ident Ford’s part and private accusa- 
tions from Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer that it was Israel rather than 
Egypt that had deadlocked Kissinger’s 
step-by-step peacemaking after 15 days 
of shuttle diplomacy last month. 

New Concessions. Thus Premier 
Yitzhak Rabin’s government last week 
decided to demonstrate some diplomatic 
initiative of its own. From Jerusalem 
came reports that the government was 
considering new Sinai concessions in or- 
der to resume the Kissinger talks. For- 
eign Minister Yigal Allon, bound for the 
US. to make some fund-raising appear- 
ances, persuaded Kissinger to receive 
him in Washington in order to empha- 
size Israel's willingness to continue 
negotiations 

Inside Israel, debate is growing over 
what caused the talks to fail and what 
ought to be done next. Ironically, the 
suspension of the negotiations was a per- 
sonal blessing for Rabin; Israel's refus- 
al to accept Sadat’s terms gave the Pre- 
mier his highest popularity rating in 
political polls since he took office last 
year. Nonetheless, the government was 
under fire from both left and right for 
lack of foresight and policy. “We are a 
crazy people,” suggested Author Yoram 
Kaniuk, a critic on the left. “The talks 
fall through, and Yitzhak Rabin be- 
comes a national hero.” 

Essentially, the debate is between Is- 
raeli doves on the left, who seek com- 
promise with the Arabs, and hawks from 
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the conservative right, who believe that 
Israel should concede almost nothing 
About the only things they agree upon 
are Rabin’s lack of policy and the es- 
sential requisite that Israel not surren- 
der any territory without peace agree- 
ments. They are far apart on how much 
territory to give up and the mechanics 
of reaching peace. 

Two of the most eloquent doves are 
Uri Avneri, 51, editor of the weekly 


but to retreat, and that may well bring 
him down.” 

Says Eliav, who is known by friends 
as “Lyova,” or “Lion,” and who de- 
scribes himself as a dove with talons: “It 
did not take any courage for the govern- 
ment to say no toa half-crippled Kissin- 
ger who had Viet Nam falling on his 
head. But it would take courage to adopt 
a policy. The question is not so much one 
of substance but of approach.” Like Av- 
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ISRAELI HAWK ARIEL SHARON; TALONED DOVE ARIE ELIAV 
Some seek compromise with the Arabs; others concede almost nothing. 


Haolam Hazeh, and Knesset Member 
Arie Eliav, 53, former secretary-gener- 
al of the Labor Party, who resigned his 
membership last month protesting that 
Rabin’s Labor-dominated coalition gov- 
ernment was “bereft of all vision.” Av- 
neri, who has long pursued a private di- 
alogue with Arab intellectuals, believes 
that Israel ought to recognize the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization before 
Washington does, which would foreclose 
Israeli options. He believes that Israel 
should withdraw to its 1949 borders, rec- 
ognize a Palestinian state on the West 
Bank, and sign a peace treaty in return 
for Arab recognition of Israeli sover- 
eignty. Avneri faults Rabin for being at 
once too anti-Soviet and too negative to 
Kissinger’s proposals. “If the govern- 
ment does not want to recognize the Pal- 
estinians and it wants to keep its anti- 
Soviet line, how can it risk a break with 
the U.S.? Rabin will have no recourse 


neri, Eliav would make a broad-scale 
offer to the Arabs: return of all occupied 
territories in exchange for full peace, in- 
cluding treaties, diplomatic relations, 
economic ties and demilitarized zones. 
“We should tell Egypt it can have all of 
Sinai back,” he says. “We should tell 
Syria it can have the Golan Heights. We 
should also tell 24% million Palestinian 
Arabs that they have the right to self-de- 
termination in a state east of ours includ- 
ing the West Bank and Gaza.” Eliav 
would retain Israeli sovereignty over all 
of Jerusalem but expand the growing 
city by taking in Ramallah in the north 
and Bethlehem in the south. He ex- 
plains; “There might then be a place for 
an Arab capital in a greater Jerusalem.” 

Eliav’s views to a large extent are re- 
jected by hawks like former General 
Ariel (“Arik”) Sharon, the Israeli Pat- 
ton who turned a 1973 setback in the 
Sinai into victory by rolling his armor 
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across the Suez Canal. He says, “We 
must explain to the Arabs what is vi- 
tal to us and make them an offer on a 
take-it-or-leave-it basis.” He would ac- 
knowledge Egypt's sovereign right to 
the Sinai, for instance, but would insist 
upon a gradual withdrawal of Israeli 
forces over a 20-year period. He would 
annex the West Bank to Israel and 
“turn over the territory east of the Jor- 
dan River’—meaning Jordan—to the 
Palestinians. “The only foreigner in Pal- 
estine is King Hussein,” Sharon main- 
tains. “The Israelis and Palestinians 
have been here for centuries.” The Jew- 
ish state of Israel, he insists, must face 
the reality of living with a large Arab mi- 
nority. Sharon would allow Arabs a 
blunt choice of three alternatives: to be- 
come Israeli citizens; to remain as “per- 
manent residents” without citizenship, 
as some 80,000 others (many of them 
American Jews) already do; or to leave 
“I am ready to talk to anyone—Pales- 
tinians, Syrians, anyone—for peace,” he 
says. “That includes Yasser Arafat, al- 
though I think we should have killed 
him long ago.” 

Unwanted Crisis. The policy de- 
bate within Israel is bound to grow more 
bitter, especially since recent polls in- 
dicate that 75% of Israelis do not be- 
lieve their government is doing enough 
to defend its position abroad. For that 
matter, 50% do not feel that the Cab- 
inet, despite Rabin’s spurt in popularity, 
has adequately explained its views at 
home. As the right and left become more 
strident, that could precipitate an un- 
timely and unwanted political crisis 


CHIANG’S BODY LYING IN STATE 





TAIWAN 


Surviving with the Other Chiang 


“Even the heavens are weeping for = 


President Chiang.” That was the poetic 
phrase used by many Chinese in Taipei 
last week to describe the incessant 
downpour that accompanied the paying 
of respects to the late President Chiang 
Kai-shek (TIME, April 14). For many 
especially the veteran Nationalists 
who followed Chiang to Taiwan after 
the Communists took control of the 
mainland in 1949—his passing was a 
wrenching emotional experience. 

Groups of mourners, some sobbing, 
bowed ritually before a flower-bedecked 
altar set up at the presidential residence 
four miles from the capital. Then at mid- 
week, Chiang’s body was carried along 
a 15-mile procession route past an 
estimated 500,000 people to the Sun Yat- 
sen Memorial Hall in downtown Taipei. 
There, to the accompaniment of piped- 
in elegiac music, thousands walked past 
the open coffin. The Generalissimo’s 
body was clothed in a black Chinese 
gown with the red sash of the republic’s 
highest order across his chest; his face, 
thin and white, bore a slight smile and 
showed no sign of the heart and bladder 
disease that had made him an invalid 
and recluse for most of the three years 
before his death at the age of 87. 

Chiang’s body will be “temporarily 
interred” at Tzu Lake, a favored scenic 
spot 25 miles south of Taipei, until the 
“recovery of the mainland” permits per- 
manent burial in his old capital at Nan- 
king or in his native Chekiang province 
Meanwhile, all of Taiwan will observe 
an obligatory mourning period for 30 
days. Flags will fly at half-mast; all 
places of public entertainment will be 
closed by government order. 

Real Power. Few people in Taiwan 
expected Chiang’s passing to have much 
effect on the country’s future. Real pow- 
er had already been given to the Gener- 
alissimo’s eldest son, Chiang Ching-kuo, 
65, who became Premier three years ago 
(Vice President C.K. Yen, who succeeds 
Chiang Kai-shek as President, is expect- 
ed to be little more than a figurehead) 
Chiang Ching-kuo is unlikely to change 
his father’s adamant refusal to negotiate 
any kind of political settlement with the 
Communists in Peking. 

In other areas, though, he has 
proved to be a more flexible and perhaps 
even more popular leader than the iron- 
willed, authoritarian Chiang Kai-shek 
He has diffused the force of a Taiwanese 
independence movement by encourag- 
ing native islanders, who make up 85% 
of Taiwan’s population of 16 million, to 
join both the ruling Kuomintang (Na- 
tionalist Party) and the government. 

Chiang Ching-kuo, as a former di- 
rector of the secret police, has not exact- 
ly turned the island into the bastion of 
freedom that the Kuomintang claims it 
is. There are more than 1,000 political 
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CHIANG’S WIDOW & SON 
The heir is more flexible. 


prisoners, the press is closely supervised, 
and foreign books and magazines report- 
ing favorably on the People’s Republic 
are censored. But Chiang has managed 
to maintain a level of economic growth 
that has given Taiwan the highest stan- 
dard of living in East Asia after Japan 
The prosperity of the native Taiwanese 
business class, moreover, has helped to 
reduce their resentment of mainlander 
rule. 

The government's chief long-range 
worry is that the world diplomatic shift 
in favor of Peking will make it impossi- 
ble for Taiwan to remain separate from 
the mainland. The biggest problem is the 
attitude of the U.S., the only major in- 
dustrial nation that still formally recog- 
nizes Taipei. At first, Agriculture Sec- 
retary Earl Butz—a low-ranking emis- 
sary in light of Chiang’s historical im- 
portance—was considered to head the 
U.S. delegation to the funeral. That 
slight was corrected when Vice Presi- 
dent Rockefeller replaced Butz. Japan, 
which last year broke off relations with 
Taiwan, is sending former Prime Min- 
ister and Nobel Peace prizewinner Ei- 
saku Sato. Understandably, the Taipei 
government is concerned about Presi- 
dent Ford's proposed trip to Peking later 
this year. One fear is that Ford will have 
to agree to further progress toward “nor- 
malization of relations” with the main- 
land—perhaps including recognition of 
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Peking—in order to justify the trip. 

Sull, most people on Taiwan remain 
convinced that Washington will not 
completely abandon the island. They 
feel that the U.S., which has investments 
in Taiwan worth $475 million, will re- 
tain a political presence in Taipei, at 
least in the form of a liaison office, and 
will let Peking know that it would 
strongly disapprove of a military take- 
over of Taiwan, Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger’s view is that the Communists 
are preoccupied with the Soviet threat 
along China's northern and western bor- 
ders. Thus they are unlikely to insist on 
the “liberation” of Taiwan as a price 
for Sino-U.S. détente. Then too there is 
the sticky question of the 1954 Mutual 
Defense Treaty between the U.S. and 
Taiwan. Peking would probably insist 
that the U.S. renounce the treaty as part 
of a normalization agreement, but Ford. 
concerned about conservative support 
at home, is unlikely to agree to that 
just before a_ presidential election 
campaign. 

Taiwan, with a 500,000-man army 
and one of the best air forces in the 
world, could put up stiff resistance to any 
invasion from the mainland. Peking 
might succeed in an all-out effort to take 
the island by force, but only after a bru- 
tal and costly war that China can now ill 
afford, Despite the vigorous claims on 
both sides of the Straits of Taiwan that 
there is only one China, there are likely 
to be two of them for some time to come 


PORTUGAL 


Those Friendly Russians 


Despite his unusually low-keyed 
manner, Portuguese Premier Vasco dos 
Santos Gongalves could not conceal his 
anxiety about the troubled days his 
country faces. In a wide-ranging press 
conference last week in Lisbon, the in- 
tense, hard-driven Premier 1) an- 
nounced a plan to make the Armed 
Forces Movement and its 28-member 
Revolutionary Council a formal part of 
the government for up to five years; 
2) pledged that Lisbon would continue 
its commitment to NATO, although he 
added that the Lajes airbase in the 
Azores could not be used to resupply Is- 
rael in the event of a new Middle East 
war; and 3) warned that multinational 
corporations opposed to Portugal's 
“transition to socialism” have tried to 
damage the country’s economy by with- 
drawing investment, and thata financial 
boycott by Western powers might 
follow. 

The Armed Forces Movement’s in- 
sistence upon a pact guaranteeing its 
control of the country’s immediate polit- 
ical future came inopportunely in the 
midst of campaigning for the constituent 
assembly to be chosen next week. Gon- 
galves explained that the pact was nec- 
essary in order to preserve “the victories 
we have obtained in various fields, polit- 
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Frankly anxious about the troubled days ahead. 


ical and economic.” Six of the country’s 
twelve legal political parties ratified the 
plan, but some did so simply to prevent 
the M.F.A. from becoming a “prisoner 
of the Communist Party.” That may 
happen anyway. Under the present 
terms of the pact, the M.F.A.-dominat- 
ed Revolutionary Council will be the 
highest body in the land, with powers to 
both legislate and administrate. The 
new President of Portugal will be chosen 
by an electoral college composed of 240 
civilians and 240 military men. The 
Communists are not expected to win the 
election (the polls give them only about 
10% of the vote), but they do have strong 
support within the armed forces. 

Washington has adopted an exceed- 
ingly low profile toward Portugal. hop- 
ing that the West Europeans would take 
the diplomatic initiative. West German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt has pro- 
posed that the European Economic 
Community mount a joint effort to sup- 
port Portugal’s moderates with in- 
creased aid, trade ties and cultural links, 
but so far it has not got off the ground. 
What worries many Western observers 
is the growing attention paid to Lisbon’s 
leftist government by the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe. 

Within three months after last 
April's revolution, the Soviets had estab- 
lished a skeleton embassy staff under 
Ambassador Arnold I. Kalinin, 45, a 
smooth diplomat who had previously 
served as chargé d'affaires in Havana. 
Today the Russian embassy has an offi- 
cial staff of 15—roughly the same size as 
the American mission. Perhaps more 
important, there are about 120 Russians 
and non-diplomats employed as admin- 
istrative staff and as representatives of 
Aeroflot, Tass and the Novotny Bank. 

Little Help. How much help the So- 
viets are giving to Portugal’s resurgent 
Communist Party is a matter of conjec- 
ture in Lisbon. Some estimates put the 
figure at $40 million to $50 million over 
the past year, much of it donated by Rus- 
sian and East European trade union 
movements, Most Western diplomats 
believe that the highly organized Portu- 
guese party, which survived five decades 
of underground existence under right- 


wing dictatorship, needs little outside 
financial help. “The Portuguese Com- 
munist Party does not need money,” in- 
sists one diplomat. “The party is getting 
money from the banks, from private 
businesses. Since the banks are now op- 
erated by Communist-controlled unions, 
no One is going to say anything about it.” 

Octavio Pato, Portugal's No. 1 Com- 
munist after Party Chief Alvaro Cunhal, 
told TiMe’s Martha de la Cal, “The 
money the party receives comes from its 
members and from contributions we get 
at rallies.” The party’s exact member- 
ship is a secret, but Western diplomats 
estimate it to be about 15,000. Pato add- 
ed that when the party needs furniture or 
a car with driver, a notice asking for vol- 
unteers is simply put up on the head- 
quarters’ bulletin boards, and they al- 
ways come forward. 

Credit Terms. Soviet embassy staff- 
ers have established close relations with 
senior officials in such key ministries as 
finance, agriculture, fisheries and labor, 
offering advice and technical help. Says 
one Western analyst: “The main effort of 
the Soviet diplomats in Lisbon is being 
channeled in this direction rather than 
in guiding the Communist Party or en- 
gaging in large-scale KGB [Soviet secret 
police] activities.” Beyond that, Warsaw 
Pact nations, led by Moscow, are now 
giving Portugal considerable economic 
aid in the form of favorable trade agree- 
ments and generous credit terms. Lisbon 
recently agreed to buy | million tons of 
crude oil from Russia, and has made oth- 
er deals with East bloc nations for the 
purchase of commodities. 

Despite the Soviet Union’s pursuit of 
economic and political influence, few 
diplomats in Lisbon see the immediate 
danger of a Czechoslovakia- or Cuba- 
style coup. For one thing, foreign observ- 
ers think it unlikely that Moscow would 
want to assume the burden of supporting 
the poorest country in Western Europe. 
For another, a Communist triumph in 
Portugal would threaten Moscow’s pol- 
icy of accommodation with the West. In- 
deed, London and Washington have 
warned the Soviets that an attempted 
Communist takeover in Lisbon would 
not only strike a “severe” blow at détente 
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The advantages of tape 
dictation. 


The advantages of belt 
dictation. 
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6:5 Cartridge System. 





















Cause its modularity makes the 6:5 Three easy One recorder With dictation 
nfinitely expandable. You merely add ways to get into can handle the in- stored in separate 
‘ Tieaden ; fais the system. put of several cartridges, work 
Eite.ds seele people. Units can distribution is lim- 
Change. As a company grows it easily be added as ited only by how 
also changes. The IBM 6:5 will change needed, for unlim- many transcribers 
with you. Along with being infinitely ited growth. you have. 
expandable, the 6:5's modularity also Desk mike. 
makes it infinitely adaptable. It's 
simply a matter of which units you a = 
To sum up, what the IBM 6:5 Dial or 
Cartridge System means is you no touch phone. Recorder. Transcriber. 
onger nave to concer 1SOIVING 
your most pressing dictation prob 
ems, while letting the others slide 
You can now solve them all wit! 
Ne call to your IBM Representative Portable. 
Word Processing 
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How the 6:5 works. 


Each magnetic disc contains six minutes of recording time. Two average 
typed pages. There are 25 discs in each cartridge, and each recorder holds the 
contents of two cartridges. Or five hours of recording time. 

Cartridges may be distributed from the recorder to one or more transcribers, 
depending on work load. Further, the discs within each cartridge are individually 
accessible so work can be typed in any chosen priority. 








2 Lowest 
priced popular 
full-size car. 

A recent comparison of 
Manufacturers’ Suggestec 
Retail Prices showed that 
the Impala 4-Door Sedan 
has the lowest price of 
any popular American 
full-size car. 


SIX SENSIBLE 
~ REASONS WHY IMPALA 
NUMBER ONE. 


e Traditionally 
high resale value. 
For the past 15 years, most 
Impala models have 
consistently had high 
resale value. The time to 
think about what a car is 
worth when you sell it, is 
when you buy it. 


e Roomiest 
American car. 


| According to Automotive 

Industries’ Roominess 

Index, full-size Chevrolet 
4-Door Sedans top the 
domestic car industry in 
roominess. And Impala's 
room, smooth ride and 
full-size comfort are 
qualities many families 
need today. 


leluxe body 
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de and wheel opening moldings, 


Now 
makes sense 
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e Good 
- 

gas mileage. 
According to the EPA 
Buyer’s Guide, Impala 
with its standard 350-2 V8 
achieved 18 mpg in the 
highway test and 12 mpg 
in the city test. Impala’s 
impressive gasoline mile- 
age is due in large measure 
to Chevrolet's new 
Efficiency System. 


| 
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e Over 
$348 savings on 
recommended 
maintenance. 


Using current list prices 
for parts and a figure of 
$11 an hour for labor, we 
found that a ‘75 Impala 
350-2 V8 using unleaded 
fuel could save you over 
$348 in parts, lubricants, 
and labor (if you 
the Owner's Manual for 
recommended service), 
compared to our '74 model 
using leaded fuel over a 
50,000-mile period. Again, 
thanks to Chevrolet's 
Efficiency System. 
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but might jeopardize the upcoming Eu- 
ropean Security Conference summit and 
Moscow’s long-sought aim to formalize 
its borders with Europe. 

The Russians would probably be sat- 
isfied with a coalition of left-wing mili- 
tants and moderates pursuing a neutral- 
ist foreign policy. This does not mean 
that Portugal would necessarily pull out 
of NATO, in which it is a militarily feeble 
partner. Lisbon’s contribution to Euro- 
pean defense strategy has always been 
minimal; the Lajes base in the Azores 
and the Iberlant communications center 
are useful but are not today regarded by 
NATO experts as essential to the Conti- 
nent’s defense. Nonetheless, Portugal's 
loss to NATO could be serious, both sym- 
bolically and psychologically, should it 
come about either through formal! with- 
drawal or because of anti-Western pol- 
icies in Lisbon. 


AFRICA 
The Drought Revisited 


Two years ago, an estimated quarter 
of a million people died from the effects 
of a terrible drought that swept across 
the mid-section of Africa, from the arid 
states of the Sahel (Mauritania, Senegal, 
Gambia, Upper Volta, Mali, Niger and 
Chad) to Ethiopia. Except for the Cape 
Verde Islands off Senegal, where the 
danger of starvation is still imminent, 
the immediate danger in West Africa 
has declined. The drought, however, has 
moved steadily eastward to threaten an- 
other cluster of states extending from 
Ethiopia and Somalia, on the Horn of 
Africa, to Kenya and Tanzania. 

In West Africa, the problem today is 
largely one of recovering from the 
drought. Last year at least 50,000 people 
in the region perished, not so much from 
outright starvation as from years of cu- 
mulative malnutrition that made them 
susceptible to such diseases as measles, 
meningitis, pneumonia and endemic di- 
arrhea. In 1974 it took more than | mil- 
lion tons of imported grain (about half of 
it supplied by the U.S.) to keep Sahelians 
alive, and 382,000 tons will be needed 
this year. But another 50,000 or so peo- 
ple will surely die anyway because their 
bodies are too weak to resist disease. 

Corrupt Practices. Roughly one- 
fourth of all the relief grain has been lost 
—to spoilage, to pests and animals, or to 
thievery and corruption. Several West 
African regimes—including those in 
Mali, Upper Volta and Niger—cracked 
down hard on corruption last year, jail- 
ing and even executing dishonest sol- 
diers who were supervising relief. But 
corrupt practices continued in Chad, 
where relief food was again diverted to 
feed the military, and unscrupulous 
truckers charged high rates for their ser- 
vices. By contrast, the distribution was 
efficient and honest in Mauritania, 
where desert Arab honor inhibits steal- 
ing and profiteering. 
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Depending on the amount and dis- 
tribution of the rains, the Sahel will not 
be faced with famine this year—at least 
until fall. Much of eastern Africa, how- 
ever, is already threatened. Despite 
moderate rains last year, four of Ethio- 
pia’s 14 provinces have massive hunger 
problems. The worst-hit areas are Eri- 
trea, where the civil war between gov- 
ernment forces and rebel soldiers of the 
province's independence movement has 
driven farmers from parched fields, and 
the Danakil desert of northeastern Ethi- 
opia. As many as 600,000 people in the 
two areas may be threatened by 
starvation. 

Part of the relief problem has to do 
with credibility. Officials in Addis Aba- 
ba insisted last November that 200,000 
tons of free, imported relief grain would 
be needed this year. Some sympathetic 
nations turned down the request when 


WILLIAM CAMPRELL—UNICEF 


YOUNG VICTIM OF THE AFRICAN DROUGHT AT A REFUGEE CAMP IN SOMALIA 
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grain against spoilage. The March to 
May “long rains” began on schedule late 
last month, but some downpours were so 
heavy that they washed away plantings. 
Rains for the next six weeks will have to 
be both bountiful and evenly distributed 
or else, as Nyerere warned his people 
late last year, “there will be hunger, and 
people will die.” 

Refugee Camps. Kenya has also 
been hit by drought this year. But it is in 
Somalia that the frightening Sahel story 
of two years ago is being repeated. More 
than half the country is currently devas- 
tated by drought. At least 200,000 Soma- 
lis are clustered in refugee camps, 10,000 
people have died of hunger since the be- 
ginning of the year, and another 800,000 
are considered by U.N. officials to be in 
“starvation condition.” Chronically un- 
dernourished children die in refugee 
camps by the dozens, even when there is 


A threat that has moved steadily eastward to the Horn of Africa. 


they learned that the military govern- 
ment not only had access to large sup- 
plies of local grain from unaffected 
areas, but also had a foreign exchange 
reserve of more than $300 million that 
could be used to buy grain. The govern- 
ment has now cut its request to 78,000 
tons, and at least three foreign donors 
—the US., the Common Market and 
China—are treating it more seriously. 
Farther south in Tanzania, two 
years of rain failure have produced a se- 
rious food shortage. Instead of begging 
abroad for food last year, President Jul- 
ius Nyerere paid out some $160 million 
in precious foreign exchange to feed his 
people. But this year his treasury is al- 
most empty, and the need is severe. Help 
has been promised from Scandinavia, 
China and the U.S., which agreed to pro- 
vide $11.7 million in food assistance in 
January and has shipped 30 tons of tar- 
paulins to Tanzania to protect stored 


food available there to feed them. Most 
have been so dehydrated by diarrhea 
that their bodies are little more than 
skeletons and their stomachs so shriv- 
eled that they cannot take solid food. 

The heavy rains which are due in So- 
malia later this year will be crucial to the 
survival of thousands of people. But 
semi-arid Somalia cannot indefinitely 
support 4 million nomads in a total pop- 
ulation of 5 million. The leftist military 
government is trying to force hundreds 
of thousands of nomads to settle as farm- 
ers on land that can be irrigated, or to be- 
come fishermen along the nation’s 
1,800-mile coastline. The proud nomads 
are contemptuous of both farmers and 
fishermen. But with their herds decimat- 
ed and the continuing threat of 
starvation, they will probably give in. As 
an East bloc diplomat in the Somali cap- 
ital of Mogadishu puts it: “The choice, 
for many, is to switch or starve.” 
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JIMMY CONNORS GETS INTO SHAPE 


With next week’s tennis face-off be- 
tween U.S. Open Champ Jimmy Con- 
nors and Australian John Newcombe 
turning into the money match of the 
year ($250,000 to the winner), the pre- 
game volleys have already begun. 
Piqued by hecklers at an earlier tour- 
nament, Connors at first offered to buy 
536 court-side box seats for his confron- 
tation with Newcombe at Caesar's Pal- 
ace in Las Vegas. No, thanks, said hotel 
officials. Then last week Connors’ man- 
ager Bill Riordan gave a quick back- 
hand to Golfer Jack Nicklaus, who, Rior- 
dan claimed, had labeled such big- 
money, head-to-head sports contests as 
“rip-offs of the public.” Huffed Riordan 
“Nicklaus wouldn't be making the big 
money he does if it weren't for Arnold 
Palmer, who turned the public on to golf. 
Jimmy Connors has turned the public 
on to tennis.” One-one; service goes back 
to Nicklaus 

o 

With his socialist books no longer 
banned in Portugal, French Philosopher 
Jean-Paul Sartre, 69, felt encouraged 
enough to take a firsthand reading of 
the Portuguese revolution. During a 15- 
day visit to the country with his long- 
time friend, Author Simone de Beauvoir, 
67, Sartre chatted with writers and stu- 
dents, toured a factory and dined in Lis- 
bon’s Red Barracks Canteen with the 
Light Artillery Regiment, most radical 
of Portugal's revolutionary forces. De- 
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spite his antimilitarism, Sartre seemed 
thoroughly reconciled to the Portuguese 
army, which, he said, “is not like any 
other” since it represents all classes of 
society. The diminutive existentialist 
was less cheered by some of the Por- 
tuguese civilians, however, and not sur- 
prisingly, he found a political explana- 
tion: “They still walk along the streets 
of Lisbon as if they were alone, without 
relation to other people—a hangover 
from fascism.” 
o 

“They're surprised that I'm wacky 
and that I can sing,” smiles Actress Ei- 
leen Fulton, whose nightclub act at New 
York’s Plaza Hotel includes gospel mu- 
sic as well as Duke Ellington songs. 
Until now, Fulton has been better 
known to audiences as Lisa Shea, that 
cunning mistress of malevolence on the 
daytime soap opera As the World Turns. 
In 15 years of televised traumas, Fulton 
has neatly tucked away three marriages, 
two divorces, 18 or 19 lovers, two chil- 
dren (one in wedlock, one out), a phan- 
tom fetus and a miscarriage. In real life, 
she is the daughter of a Methodist min- 
ister and is married to Record Produc- 
er Dan Fortunato. She commutes into 
Manhattan from staid suburban West- 
chester County. “I'd love to play a real 
evangelist like Aimee Semple McPher- 
son,” says Fulton of her Hollywood as- 
pirations. In case that script doesn't 
work out, however, Fulton has contin- 
ued fulfilling her soap-opera duties each 
day before heading for the Plaza. 

s 

Throughout their six-year marriage, 
there were rumors that Aristotle and 
Jacqueline Onassis would part, but after 
his death last month, speculation turned 
quickly to the size of her new fortune. Es- 
timates went up to $200 million, with 
$15 million inheritances for John and 





Caroline Kennedy. Now it seems that the 
Onassises were involved in a conflict 
that suggests ancient Greek family 
struggles. When his only son Alexander, 
24, died after an air crash in 1973, Onas- 
sis’ health began to decline rapidly; Ari 
and Jackie grew apart, and some of his 
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EILEEN FULTON TAKES A NIGHT JOB 


JEAN-PAUL SARTRE IN A HUDDLE WITH MEMBERS OF THE PORTUGUESE ARMY 
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cronies are convinced that he was pre- 
pared to divorce her. His daughter 
Christina, 24, curtailed her social life to 
be with her father and involve herself in 
his complex finances. Jackie apparently 
may end up with the bare minimum in- 
heritance allowed under Greek law, 
which governs only part of Onassis’ scat- 
tered estate; the figure could be as low as 
$3 million. The Kennedy children will 
receive the income from a trust until 
they are 21. There were jet set whispers 
that the person who urged Onassis to 
these penurious measures was Christina 
Expectations are that Jackie will fight in 
the courts for more 
os 

“I said it couldn't be done. I thought 
you couldn't beat the American press,” 
chided retired Rear Admiral Jackson 
R. Tate, 77, who had just emerged from 
18 days of seclusion with his daughter, 
Soviet Actress Victoria Fyodorova, 29 
The child of a wartime love affair be- 
tween Tate, then a U.S. naval captain 
in Moscow, and Actress Zoya Fyodo- 
rova, Victoria met her father for the 
first time on March 23. Her visit to 
the US., and the pair's successful re- 
treat to a Florida hideaway, had been 
arranged and paid for by the gossipy 
National Enquirer. Last week at a 45- 
minute press conference in the paper's 
Florida offices, the old admiral held 
hands with Victoria and told reporters 
that he had just sought permission from 
Soviet officials in Washington to adopt 
his daughter. Moments later, he was 
asked if he had known much about 
the Enquirer before the tabloid put him 
into the spotlight. Confessed Tate: “No, 
I never read it.” 
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RETIRED ADMIRAL JACKSON TATE WITH DAUGHTER VICTORIA FYODOROVA 


“Its a nice place just to visit,” con- 
cluded Actor Jack Nicholson after two 
months on location at the state mental 
hospital in Salem, Ore. Nicholson has 
just completed filming One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo's Nest, a movie based on Ken 
Kesey’s 1962 novel and co-produced by 
The Streets of San Francisco Star Mi- 
chael Douglas. The film stars Nicholson 
as an asylum inmate (“crazy as a fox”) 
and features former Oregon Governor 
Tom McCall, Jazz Singer Scatman Croth- 
ers and some of the hospital’s 600 in- 
mates in its cast. Nicholson, who antic- 
ipated that his assignment would be “a 
fairly depressing and intense experi- 
ence,” found that both actors and in- 
mates gained from their contact. “What 
saved the day for me was to see how 
much good it did for the patients to work 
in the film,” he observed last week. “One 
of our extras improved so much, he was 
discharged when the shooting ended.” 

~ 

“Running a major studio is more dif- 
ficult than running a small country,” 
Paramount Production Boss Robert Ev- 
ans once observed. Now, after three 
failed marriages (including one to Ac- 
tress Ali MacGraw) and a string of box 
office successes (Godfather land II, Chi- 
natown, Rosemary's Baby, Love Story), 
Evans is abdicating his Paramount 
throne. This week Evans, 44, begins 
anew as an independent producer under 
contract to Paramount, responsible for 
up to 24 new films over the next six 
years. Among his projects: a sequel to 
Chinatown and a remake of the 1946 
classic, Notorious. Evans’ decision to 
quit as production chief may be due in 
part to a falling out with Charles Bluh- 











NICHOLSON PLAYS IN A CUCKOO'S NEST 


dorn, autocratic chairman of Para- 
mount’s parent company, Gulf & West- 


ern. Paramount cut Evans’ slice of 


Chinatown’'s profits from 25% to 12)! 
and the two men have not spoken for 
months. “Charlie has been like a father 
to me,” says Evans. “But you don’t nec- 
essarily have to love your father.” 

. 

When New York City announced 
plans to display the long-secret court 
records of Aaron Burr’s 1836 divorce 
case, in which the 80-year-old ex—Vice 
President was accused of adultery, at 
least one part-time historian was unex- 
cited. “It’s all in my book,” points out 
Gore Vidal, who pieced the story togeth- 
er accurately for his historical novel 
Burr, without aid of court records. “I 
have never seen them. I've just gone on 
other people’s word.” Of Burr's long- 
lived virility, Vidal added: “Burr was a 
small, trim little man, and small, trim lit- 
tle men last longer sexually. In fact, they 
last longer in general than more corpu- 
lent capon types, like George Washing- 
ton, who seem to have no sexual vitality 
and a relatively short life.” 
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Tattler of Taste 


Viadimir Nabokov made the list 
Norman Mailer did not. Betty Ford is 
among the elect, but Jerry is missing 
The New York Times qualifies, but not 
the Washington Post 

The quality that elevates those cho- 
sen institutions above their peers is, quite 
simply, Quality—as defined in a recent 
issue of W, the biweekly tattler of taste 
and chic presided cver by John Burr 
Fairchild. Since it was launched three 
years ago last week by the graciously 


gossipy publisher of Women's Wear 


Daily and seven other trade publica- 
tions, W has toiled relentlessly to de- 
pict, extol and embody that elusive trait 
This year alone, W has identified ev- 
erything from Quality People (Queen 
Elizabeth, Elliot Richardson, Julia 
Child, the Duc de Brissac, Sir Cecil Bea- 
ton and 33 others) to Quality Bread (Poi- 
lane and Panetier, two Paris boulange- 
ries). Quips a Fairchild Publications art 
director: “Pretty soon we'll have to 
change the name from W to Q.” 





W editors characteristically omit the 
criteria for judging Quality. But then, 
there are no W editors as such. The 
newspaper is put out by the same ed- 
itors and staff as WWD, and virtually 
every word and photo that appears in 
W is lifted from or destined for the dai- 
ly. Thus the pages of W are filled with 
the same movie previews, fashion 
spreads, profiles, food and home-deco- 
rating articles, and Beautiful People (BP, 
of course) as its diurnal sister—if some- 
what fewer of them—and all written in 
similarly breathless prose (Jacqueline 
Onassis is “mystique mingled with mys- 
tery—maybe even sorcery”). About the 
only thing that W does not pick up from 
WW Dis the daily’s daily hamper of gar- 
ment-industry news, though W does 
cover the nontrade side of fashion like 
a Big Chemise. W’’s fast close (stories 
written as late as Wednesday are in 
readers’ hands on Friday) allows it to 
show spring and fall fashions up to three 
months ahead of Vogue and Harper's 
Bazaar. This week, for instance, W is 
out with a cover story on next fall's 








The Best and the Rightest: A Souvenir 
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A police lineup of suspected crim- 
inals? Photographer Richard Avedon 
insists that he did not mean to create 
that impression with his 1971 collage of 
officials at the U.S. embassy in Saigon 
But his disclaimer does not prevent the 
mind’s eye from leaping to that com- 
parison. Avedon, who spent seven weeks 
in Viet Nam taking pictures, caught the 
men who were directing U.S. policy 
there at a staff meeting. He stood them 
up against a sheet of white paper and 
snapped them in twos and threes, Ave- 
don never bothered to have the photo 
published, but a number of journalists 
knew of its existence. Among them was 
Charlotte Curtis, editor of the New York 
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Times Op Ed page, where the photo 
finally appeared last week. It was ac- 
companied by Veteran Viet Nam Re- 
porter Gloria Emerson’s article about 
the men in it and their role in Viet Nam's 
continuing tragedy. Emerson, now a 
freelance writer, wrote, “I wonder if 
their dreams are dark and ugly things, 
if any of them trembled and turned away 
from the television films of Vietnamese 
refugees weeping, pleading, talking to 
themselves.” Did they? General Creigh- 
ton W. Abrams died last September. The 
ten others showed no signs of trembling 
and have turned away to other tasks 
HAWTHORNE @Q. MILLS, 46, who was 
mission coordinator, is now posted as 
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political counselor at the U.S. embassy 
in Teheran 

ERNEST J. COLANTONIO, 56, who 
was counselor for administrative affairs 
is now executive director of the State De- 
partment’s Bureau of East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs in Washington 

EDWARD J. NICKEL, 57, who was 
counselor for public affairs, is now a high 
official in the U.S. Information Agency 
in Washington 

JOHN E. McGOWAN, 62, who was 
counselor for press affairs, has retired 
to Honolulu 

GEORGE D. JACOBSON, 62, who 
helped run the Civil Operations and Ru- 
ral Development Support (CORDS) pro- 
gram, is still at the Saigon embassy as 
special assistant to the ambassador 
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ready-to-wear collections from Paris 
Though the contents of WWD and W 
are similar, the look and feel of the two 
differ markedly: WWD is a newsprint 
tabloid while W is a full-size newspa- 
per printed on heavier stock with more 
lavish color illustrations. A Quality Pub- 
lication, as W might put it. 

Country Club. Fairchild has turned 
recycling into a profitable art. After 
losing $1.1 million in the first two years, 
Fairchild expects W to earn some $300,- 
000 in 1975. Advertising revenues are 
up 49% this year, and circulation has jet- 
ted from a starting 50,000 to about 170,- 
000. W has a readership that Fairchild 
might characterize as Quality People: 
the typical W subscriber is a 47-year- 
old married woman who squeaks by on 
$32,000 a year, lives in a $50,000 sub- 
urban house and belongs to a country 
club. Less than 10% of W readers also 
subscribe to Women’s Wear Daily, 
whose constituents are mostly male and 
in the fashion industry. 

W may well be edited for a chosen 
few readers. “There are five or ten peo- 


ELLSWORTH BUNKER, 80, then our 


ple in the world who John considers 
have perfect taste,” says Fairchild Ed- 
itor Michael Coady. “You'll probably 
find them in W.” Indeed, W watchers 
note that some names and faces ap- 
pear with uncommon frequency: “Babe” 
Paley (wife of CBS Chairman William), 
the Philippe Rothschilds, the Kissin- 
gers, Yves Saint Laurent and Jackie 
O., who has decorated W’'’s cover six 
times 

Any haut snobisme is denied by Fair- 
child, 48, a boyish-looking father of four, 
enthusiastic skier and sometime social- 
izer with many of the BP in W’’s pages. 
“There is no such thing as good or bad 
taste, except in the eyes of a snob,” he 
says. “The real thing is quality. For in- 
stance, the Swiss Federal Railroad has 
quality because it’s clean and it works. 
Quality People are people who do things, 
not people who lead idle lives. Sure, we 
do write about a dream world some- 
times. But there are real things in the 
world that are beautiful and civilized, 
and people want to know what those 
are.” Quality Things, of course 









The space between Cooper and 


ambassador in Saigon, is now ambas- 
sador-at-large at the State Department 

SAMUEL D. BERGER, 63, Bunker's 
deputy, has retired to Washington. 

JOHN R. MOSSLER, 51, who was Viet 
Nam director of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, is now a U.S 
representative to a committee of the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development in Paris 

CHARLES A. COOPER, 41, who was 
minister-counselor for economic affairs, 
is now serving as assistant secretary for 
international affairs at the Treasury De- 
partment in Washington 

LAURIN B. ASKEW, 52, who was 
counselor for political affairs, has retired 
to Spain 





Askew was left blank by Avedon for 
Theodore Shackley, 47. Shackley was 
the CIA station chief in Saigon. He now 
heads the CIA's East Asia and Pacific Af- 
fairs Bureau in Washington. Others 
stood patiently for Avedon’s camera, but 
last week few of them were pleased with 
the result. Said Bunker: “I didn’t think 
the photograph was flattering.” Said 
Berger: “The photograph and the story 
are absurd. It’s not history, it's emotion. 
Of course I feel a sense of responsibility 
for Viet Nam, everybody does.” Said Co- 
lantonio: “I deeply resent the interpre- 
tation Gloria Emerson put on my mo- 
tivations and those of my colleagues 
while we were carrying out US. poli- 
cies in Viet Nam.” 
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“Now that we're 


more sure of 
ourselves, we think 
more creatively. 


JOANN AND WC. DANDRIDGE, JR 
SOMERVILLE, TENNESSEE 


The Dandridges took the Dale Car- 
negie Course because they felt the 
need for more self-confidence. 

“Since taking the Course, I’m better 
able to really communicate with peo- 
ple,” says JoAnn Dandridge. “And by 
using Carnegie principles, I can think 
through problems and come up with 
creative answers.” 

W. C. Dandridge, owner of Dan- 
dridge Equipment, Inc., felt that he 
wasn’t expressing himself as effectively 
as he should. 

“I’ve developed a better under- 
standing of other people. Now I look 
forward to meeting people and talking 
with them. I’m also more attuned to 
my family and their problems. The 
Course has definitely been a positive 
factor in the way we communicate as a 
family. I’m thinking a lot more crea- 
tively at work as well as at home.” 

The added self-confidence you de- 
velop in the Dale Carnegie Course can 





give you new answers to the problems 
of day-to-day living, new appreciation 
for family relationships, vour work 
and your social life. Dale Carnegie 
training is offered in more than 1,000 
U.S. communities, including all major 
cities. For information call toll-free 
(800) 833-3753. In New York state, 
(800) 342-9833. Or write us today. 


> DALE CARNEGIE 
. COURSE 
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Saving the Farms 


Every year about 350,000 acres of 
farm land on the fringes of America’s 
suburbs—an area roughly half the size 
of Rhode Island—are taken out of crops 
and put into buildings. Though the loss 
may seem insignificant in a nation with 
470 million acres of cropland, there is a 
hitch. Much of the lost acreage is top- 
quality farm land, rich soil that the U.S. 
should keep as a major resource. But to 
save such land for farming has been al- 
most impossible. Buying it outright is too 
expensive. Zoning it for agricultural use 
only can often be illegal. The U.S. Con- 
stitution forbids any action that lowers 
land values (in this case by banning any 
sort of development) without “just 
compensation.” 

But there is a middle way, one now 
being tested in Suffolk County on the 
eastern end of Long Island. Famous for 
the Hamptons, a string of summer re- 
sort communities along the Atlantic 
Ocean beaches, Suffolk has 40,000 acres 
of cropland that has made it the most 
productive farm county in New York 
State. The land is also perfect for de- 
velopers—pancake flat and on the edge 
of the sprawling metropolitan area 
formed by New York City and its neigh- 
boring Nassau County suburbs. To keep 
the developers from obliterating Suf- 
folk’s rural character, the citizens of the 
county have decided to try something 
new: buying not the farm land but the 
farmer's right to sell his acreage to de- 
velopers. That will cost money, but not 
as much as buying the land outright. If 
a farm is worth, say, $6,000 per acre to 


a developer but only $1,500 per acre to 
a farmer, the county will pay the dif- 
ference—$4,500—for the “development 
rights.” In return, farmers who join the 
program must agree to keep the land in 
farms forever. 

Too Radical. The scheme is main- 
ly the work of County Executive John 
Klein, 43, who began his campaign to 
save what he calls “New York City’s 
breadbasket” right after being elected 
in 1971. His first step was to set up a 
twelve-man committee of farmers and 
charge it with finding a way to keep the 
farm lands. John Talmage, 45, a farmer 
in Riverhead, suggested the develop- 
ment-rights formula. The idea seemed 
so radical, he recalls, that “I thought it 
was not salable.” 

But Klein bought it and resold it to 
the county legislature, which voted $60 
million in 30-year bonds to acquire de- 
velopment rights. The cost will be borne 
by local residents, whose taxes will rise 
a few cents a year. Yet Suffolk’s citi- 
zens have generally supported the bond 
issue because they stand to gain from 
preserving the farms. Some of those who 
will benefit: 

1) Year-round residents will keep 
their low tax base. At first, some Suf- 
folk County residents subscribed to the 
popular myth that new subdivisions, by 
bringing in more taxpayers, would low- 
er per capita taxes. But Klein proved 
that in Nassau County rapid develop- 
ment actually caused a rise in local 
taxes, which were needed for costly new 
roads, schools and other services. 

2) Summer homeowners, drawn to 
the area by the attractive landscape, will 





AERIAL VIEW OF SUFFOLK COUNTY FARM LAND ON EASTERN END OF LONG ISLAND 
A middle way for New York City’s breadbasket. 
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continue to enjoy the unspoiled look that 
well-farmed, wide-open fields provide. 

3) Farmers will have their taxes sta- 
bilized. As elsewhere, taxes in Suffolk 
are figured on the land’s “highest and 
best use”—i.e., its value to developers. 
Local governments now give farmers a 
break by assessing their land at what 
Klein candidly describes as “illegally 
low preferential rates.” But such treat- 
ment cannot continue indefinitely, he 
says. Nor can the county help when fed- 
eral and state inheritance taxes, which 
are based on the land's full value, come 
due. Under the development-rights 
scheme, however, all taxes will be reck- 
oned only on the land’s agricultural 
value. Beyond the tax advantage, says 
Water Mill Farmer Tom Halsey, “I still 
keep my pride in ownership. I am still 
able to build farm buildings on my land. 
And with the money that I can get from 
selling my development rights, I might 
even be able to buy more farm land.” 

That left only one question. How 
many of the county’s farmers—a nota- 
bly independent lot—would choose to 
sell their development rights? This win- 
ter Suffolk invited farmers to join the 
program. The response was overwhelm- 
ing: 381 property owners offered the 
county rights to 17,800 acres for some 
$117 million. Klein has established a 
committee to select the best buys for Suf- 
folk’s $60 million. He plans to ask the 
legislature to authorize another $15 mil- 
lion bond issue next year, but already 
he feels vindicated. “Suffolk is a micro- 
cosm of the U.S.,” he says. “If the de- 
velopment-rights program can work 
here, it can work anywhere.” 


The Fast-Food Furor 


Urban Americans have become in- 
ured to everything from muggings to 
traffic jams to the destruction of archi- 
tectural landmarks. But there seems to 
be one last insult that many city dwell- 
ers cannot endure: the invasion of fran- 
chised fast-food outlets. Cambridge, 
Mass., for example, has passed an or- 
dinance that virtually bans any chain 
store selling burgers, pizza, fried chick- 
en or hot dogs. In Washington, D.C., 
angry residents recently blocked Gino’s 
(burgers) from building on Dupont Cir- 
cle. In the residential Broadmoor sec- 
tion of New Orleans, pickets are pro- 
testing a Popeye’s Fried Chicken shop. 
At least three community groups in 
Manhattan are fighting attempts by the 
franchisers to open new shops in or near 
residential neighborhoods, One sign says 
it all: WE DESERVE A BREAK TODAY 
STOP MCDONALD'S. 

The trouble began when fast-food 
chains, designed specifically to appeal 
to suburban and highway trade, started 
to move into established middle-class ur- 
ban neighborhoods on the fringes of 
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PICKETS ON MANHATTAN ’S 86TH STREET 
Formula for trouble. 


commercial districts. The strategy made 
good business sense; the places would at- 
tract the lunchtime crowd from the 
nearby offices and stores, and could 
draw on the residential area for evening 
customers. But in these locations, the ba- 
sic formula of fast-food chains—flam- 
boyant stores plus a heavy volume of 
take-out orders and quick turnover of 
customers—often is also the formula for 
trouble. Streets for blocks around be- 
come littered with emblemed boxes, 
cups and bags; double-parking near the 
outlet causes traffic jams; transients 
drawn by inexpensive food disturb—and 
sometimes menace—local residents. In- 
deed, some Manhattan community 
groups charge that the fast-food joints 
attract not only raucous youths and loi- 
terers but also pimps, prostitutes and 
drug addicts. 

Garish Signs. Faced with growing 
neighborhood opposition, the franchis- 
ers have launched vigorous campaigns 
to better their image. In Chicago, Burg- 
er King assigns crews to pick up all lit- 
ter within two blocks of its outlets. Most 
chains will agree with community de- 
mands to remove their garish outdoor 
signs or scale down their golden arches 
and revolving buckets so that, as a Mc- 
Donald’s official says, “we can blend in 
with the local décor.” 

In Northern California, for exam- 
ple, Kentucky Fried Chicken sells out 
of low-slung buildings with dark man- 
sard roofs. But when Salem, Mass., a 
small city proud of its 18th century 
buildings, insisted that a proposed new 
Burger King had to complement the 
town’s colonial architecture, the chain 
drew the line. Instead of responding with 
its well-known slogan, “Have it your 
way,” Burger King abandoned its plans 
to build in Salem. 
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Crispina 
found a 
friend 


One who is helping 


her survive 


ies Aguilar’s case is typical. 


Her father works long hours as a share- 
cropper despite a chronic pulmonary 
condition that saps his strength. Her 
mother takes in washing whenever she 
can. Until recently, the total income of 
this family of six was about $13.00 a 
month. Small wonder that they were 
forced to subsist on a diet of unpolished 
rice, swamp cabbage, and tiny fish the 
children seine from a nearby river. 


Now Crispina enjoys the support of a 
Foster Parent in Tennessee whose con- 
tribution of sixteen dollars a month 
assures Crispina and her entire family 
of better food and health care. And, 
when Crispina is old enough, the help 
of her Foster Parent will give her a 
chance for an education, an oppor- 
tunity to realize whatever potential she 
has to offer to this world. 


How can such a small monthly contri- 
bution do so much in the life of Cris- 
pina’s family? In the underdeveloped 
countries where Foster Parents Plan is 
at work, the need is so great, the pov- 


FOSTER PARENTS PLAN, Inc. 


erty so deep, that very few dollars can 
make a tremendous difference. In fact, 
with PLAN programs and services in 
place, the very communities where 
Foster Children live are aided toward 
self-improvement. 


To become a Foster Parent is a special 
responsibility ... and a most rewarding 
one. You become an influence in shap- 
ing the life of your Foster Child. You 
come to know the child through photos 
and a regular exchange of letters. Prog- 
ress reports show you vividly how much 
good your contribution is doing. Of the 
many fine causes that ask for your 
support, few can offer you such a tang- 
ible and immediate way to help others. 


Today, more than ever, people like you 
are needed to join in this wonderful 
work. Hundreds of children wait in 
desperate, often shocking, circum- 
stances for a Foster Parent to offer 
them a hand toward a decent life. 


Please join us if you can...or let us 
send you more details about how PLAN 
is working around the world. 


Box 403, Warwick, Rhode Island 02886 
YES, I would like to know more about becoming a Foster Parent. 


Please send me the full facts 2. 


I am ready now to become a Foster Parent toa boy () 


country 


girll) age 


or whoever you feel needs me most (). 


Please send a photo and case history of the Foster Child. Enclosed is my 
first contribution [1] $16 monthly, () $48 quarterly, () $192 annually. 


I can’t become a Foster Parent now. I enclose a giftof $__.____. 
NAME 

ADDRESS DATE 

CITY STATE ZIP 


In Canada, write 153 St. Clair Ave. West, Toronto, Ontario M4V 1P8 


PLAN operates in Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Indonesia, Korea, Haiti, Viet 
Nam, and the Philippines. PLAN is registered with the U.S. State Department Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. All contributions are tax deductible. Foster Parents 
Plan, Inc. is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, independent relief organization. 
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What are 
the secrets of } 
understanding ( . 
the way | 
people act? 












Should you 
marry a woman 
like your 
mother? 


Are we all both male 


New from ue 
HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR 


A new series of books to help you understand 
your family, your friends, your neighbors 
and yourself as never before 





INDIVIDUALS VS. SOCIETY can produce scenes 
like this. A court ordered that thi 

young orphan be taken from her foster 

mother, whom she had come to love, and 
returned to her aunt and uncle 











5, 


(, 
WHAT do people 


want in their leaders? 
Ever wonder why so many 
leaders, political and 
otherwise, are not bolder 
and more imaginative? Ac 
cording to psychological 
studies, the answer lies in 
the acceptable limits set 
by us, as a group 








hes . , 

WHERE «o 
racial differences 
come from? 
Some may have evolved in 
response to climate. The 
Eskimo's fatty upper eye 
fold narrows the eye to a 
slit, protecting against 
Arctic glare and cold. 






WHICH drowning 


woman would you 
save? 

You are in a canoe with 
your mother and your wife, 
neither of whom can swim 
The canoe capsizes. Which 
do you save? An American 
group and an African 
group came up with drama 
tically different answers 
that cast revealing light on 
how we view the family 
unit 





WHEN isit 


not wrong to 

“just daydream"’? 
Everyone daydreams, and 
many feel guilty about it 
But studies of daydream 
ing reveal its role in men 
tal health 


WHY ado kids 


seem to grow up 

so fast these days? 

If you think it's just an illu 
sion, statistics gathered 
over the past century will 
surprise you. 


Examine Volume I 
FREE for10 DAYS 


BS a Shown here are just 
some of the volumes in the series. 
e Each volume 8% by 10%2 inches 


@ 35,000 words of text 
e Scores of photographs, diagrams, drawings 


Here is a clear, complete and utterly 
fascinating explanation of contempo- 
rary breakthroughs in the understand- 
ing of human behavior—in a dynamic 
new series from TiME-Lire Books that 
can help you make sense of the 
thoughts and actions of your family, 
friends and yourself as never before. 

HUMAN BEHAVIOR answers hun- 
dreds of questions you've always had 
about what makes people tick. It sets 
forth as clearly as a daily newspaper— 
and with the pictorial excitement you 
expect from TIME-LIFE Books — the 
latest findings in psychology, psychia- 
try, sociology, anthropology and child 
development. It's all about you and 
the people you live with. work with, 
mix with, love, hate. 

Your character, attitudes explained 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR will explore 
why you act the way you do. What 
makes you the type of person you are— 
timid or aggressive, happy or moody. 
How you learn, retain and use the 
knowledge you acquire. The fears, 
prejudices and beliefs that determine 
your attitudes to people around you. 

HUMAN BEHAVIOR will deal 
with sexual relationships and marriage. 

With the aggravations, jealousies and 
bitter arguments that can lead to di- 
vorce. And with the love, tenderness 
and companionship that hold people 
together. It will show how marriage is 
changing. And discuss your role as hus- 
band or wife, lover, parent, and as son 
or daughter to your own parents. 

HUMAN BEHAVIOR will examine 
your relationships with the people out- 
side your family, With how you choose 
your friends. How you mix with others 
or keep to yourself. Organize your so- 
cial life. And are accepted—or rejected 

—by the groups you would like to be 


From birth, you are different from the 
3.7 billion people on earth. What do 
you bring naked into the world? To 
what extent can you inherit the char- 
acters of your parents — their shyness, 
temper, ability, arrogance, compassion, 
sense of purpose? What factors shape 

you in adolescence? Why do 

you feel superior to 


TIME 





handling. 


Print name 


Address 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Dept. CSAMY6 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


YES, | would like to examine The /ndividual. Please 
send it to me for 10 days’ free examination and enter 
my subscription to HUMAN BEHAVIOR. If | decide to 
keep The Individual, | will pay $6.95 plus shipping and 
| will then receive future volumes in the 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR series, shipped a volume at a time, 
approximately every other month. Each is $6.95 plus 
shipping and handling and comes on a 10-day free- 
examination basis. There is no minimum number of 
books that | must buy, and | may cancel my subscrip- 
tion at any time simply by notifying you. 


turn the book within 10 days, my subscription for future 
volumes will be canceled, and | will not be under any 
further obligation. 





part of. It will focus on the role you 
play as employer or worker, leader or 
follower, conformist or innovator. On 
the drives you have for status, power 
and money. 

How you deal with pressure, 


This exciting series will also investigate 
your everyday reactions to the pres- 
sures of the world around you. It will 
examine the cause and effects of stress. 
Why some of us remain well adjusted 
while others turn to alcohol or drugs, 
get deeply depressed or even psychotic. 
It will review various forms of therapy 
today: group dynamics, encounter ses- 
sions, psychiatry, hypnosis. It will look 
at acceptable — and unacceptable — 
forms of aggression. And it will look 
ahead to possible developments in 
man’s behavior in the years ahead. 

The postpaid card will bring you the 
introductory volume, The Individual, 
for free 10-day examination. Then you 
may return it or keep it for only $6.95 
plus shipping and handling and con- 
tinue to receive another volume in the 
series on approval every other month 
as explained in the reply card. Other 
volumes will include Men and Women, 
Man: The Social Animal, Man and the 
Organization, The Family, and How 
We Learn. There is no obligation to 
buy any books and you may cancel 
your subscription at any time. (If card 
has been removed, mail coupon.) 


PLEASE ACT IMMEDIATELY! Due 
to rising costs, we must raise the price- 
per-volume of this extraordinary series 
to $7.95, plus shipping and handling, 
on Jan. 1, 1975. Return the order card 
now, or before Jan. 1, 1975, and you 
pay only $6.95, plus shipping and han- 
dling, for each volume you decide to 
buy, as long as you are a subscriber. 


some, inferior to others? How can you 
recognize and activate your creative 
powers? How do you change during 
your lifetime? You'll learn all this and 
much more in the first volume of this 
enlightening series, entitled The Indi- 
vidual, yours to examine free for 10 
days. Mail the postpaid card or the 
coupon below. 








City 


State 


School and Libraries; Order Library Style Bindings from 
Silver Burdett Company, Morristown. 
for Titles 1, I! funds. 
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Sills Meets the Met 


Conductor Thomas Schippers gave 
the downbeat at 8 p.m. But the show 
that everyone had been waiting for did 
not begin until 8:22. That was when Bev- 
erly Sills emerged from the wings at the 
Metropolitan Opera to join her fellow 
Greeks in the grim doings of Rossini’s 
The Siege of Corinth. Looking slender 
and vulnerable in a long blue gown, Sills 
moved down a small set of stairs, but 
never had a chance to sing her opening 
line, “Che mai sento?”’ (What do I hear?) 
She knew what she heard—a minute- 
long roar of welcome not experienced 
at the Met since the debut of Joan Suth- 
erland in 1961. That was only the be- 
ginning. After Sills’ showpiece aria “Si 
ferite,” the house went wild for 444 min- 
utes. Al evening's end, the curtain calls 
went on for 18% minutes. Out in the au- 


SILLS DURING A BREAK AT THE MET 





dience, opera-loving Comedian Danny 
Kaye let out several ear-piercing whis- 
tles and called for a speech. Confetti and 
roses floated down from the upper tiers 
several bouquets came sailing across the 
orchestra pit. Sills fielded one with her 
right hand, then separated it and gave 
half to her co-star Shirley Verrett 

Love for a Turk. Thus came the cul- 
mination of the best-known success saga 
in American opera. With a 36-year ca- 
reer already behind her, first as a child 
prodigy on radio, most recently as the 
star of the rival New York City Opera 
Sills had proved years ago that it was 
possible to have a major career in the 
U.S. and Europe without the Met (TIME, 
April 7). Now, both Beverly Sills and 
the Met were at last together 

As Pamira, the doomed daughter of 
the governor of Corinth, Sills success- 
fully re-established her claim as the most 
radiant and musical of pri- 
ma donnas, The dilemmas 
that Pamira finds herself in 
would try even Aida, and 
Sills rose to them all. Brief- 
ly, Pamira loves Maometto 
(Bass Justino Diaz), the 
leader of the attacking 
Turks. Her father wants her 
to marry the Greek warrior 
Neocle (Mezzo Verrett) 
She elopes with Maometto 
but persuaded by loyalty to 
her homeland, she returns 
to Corinth and stabs herself 
to death as Maometto’s 
troops enter and sack the 
burning city 

The Siege of Corinth had 
never been presented at the 
Met, nor very regularly in 
modern times until Sills 
helped revive it in 1969 at 
Milan’s La Scala. Just as 
Handel's Julius Caesar at 
the City Opera had estab- 
lished her American repu- 
tation in 1966, the La Scala 
Siege made her an interna- 
tional star. Last week one 
could see and hear why. In 
lesser hands, Rossini’s flor- 
id vocal writing might be 
just that—little more than 
tedious vocalizing. With 
Sills, a mistress of bel can- 
to, each triplet, each dou- 
ble-octave run, each pianis- 
simo high note was given 
musical and dramatic 
meaning. At one point in 
the second act, she sang ly- 
ing on her back on one of 
Maometto’s couches. At an- 
other, she held a soft high 
D while strolling away from 
the audience. None of that 
is especially conducive to 
perfectly calibrated 
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tones 


the oldtimers did not plant their feet 
squarely at stage center for nothing. A 
few of Sills’ high notes were thin or flat 
Most, however, were right on target, and 
her voice still carries with it a magical 
image of shimmering silver and gold 

She kept good company. Verrett 
singing her first bel canto opera at the 
Met, was emphatic and secure as Neo- 
cle. It is a so-called pants role, written 
originally by Rossini for contralto, but 
later rescored for tenor in deference to 
the historic Parisian insistence that men 
are men and women are women. To- 
day, the role could be sung by either 
tenor or contralto. The female version 
is more elaborate, and Conductor Schip- 
pers prefers it. Decked out in armor and 
an elegant Zachary Scott mustache, Ver- 
rett moved enough like a man to make 
the impersonation halfway acceptable 
Hers is not a warm voice, but it is clear 
and brilliant. Dramatic coloratura lines 
spun out in the third act’s ‘Non temer’ 
brought Verrett a three-minute ovation 
of her own. As Maometto, the tall, ath 
letic Justino Diaz not only displayed one 
of the richest, manliest basses around 
but actually made this terrible Turk a 
figure of dignity and believable emotion 

What a Tent! The drop-style pro- 
duction mounted for Sills’ debut is both 
attractive and sensibly economical 
($175,000, cheap by current prices). The 
sets are fashioned after La Scala 1969 
except that the second act is set in Mao- 
metto’s tent rather than on his ship. And 
whal a tent it is—opulent red carpets 
and ottomans, hanging lamps. each big 
enough to contain a man, table 
that burn with a molten glow 

If there is a fault to be found with 
the production, it is with the way Stage 
Director Sandro Sequi, who directed 
the opera at La Scala, handles the cho- 
rus. Visual non Sequi-turs play a big 
part in his theory of direction. When 
in doubt, he makes the chorus criss- 
cross. If the arrival of a leading char- 
acter is announced offstage, he sends 
half the chorus scurrying for the wings 
to clear space. That is maddening, be- 
cause Rossini made the chorus an ac- 
live participant in the drama rather 
than a commentator 

This is a small complaint compared 
to the larger joys of the occasion. Bev- 
erly Sills has made it to the stage of the 
Met at a time when the house needs a 
star of her talent and box office impact 
On the way, she has been heard at such 
opera capitals as Teatro Colon in Bue- 
nos Aires, Deutsche Oper in Berlin, San 
Carlo of Naples, La Fenice in Venice 
not to mention San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Washington, D.C., Houston and 
Cincinnati. There are no more debuts 
she needs to make, just new roles and un- 
familiar music, which is what the saga 
of Beverly Sills is really all about 
anyway ® William Bender 
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Black Venus 


As the song says, she came a long 
way from St. Louis. Because she was cold 
in the ghetto there all during her child- 
hood, Josephine Baker became a danc- 
er to keep warm. As she grew into in- 
ternational fame as a stage and cabaret 
performer, the heat stayed on. New 
York had never seen anything quite like 
the red-hot way she sang and shimmied 
the Charleston and black bottom at the 
old Plantation Club. Paris, to which she 
moved in 1925 at age 19, had never seen 
anything like her at all. At the Folies- 
Bergére, she gave lessons in how to make 
an entrance. Down she would come on 
a mirrored platform clad in a bunch of 
bananas. Nothing else. “I wasn’t really 
naked,” she liked to say in later years 
“I simply didn’t have any clothes on.” 

That kind of talk never fooled her 
fans, who included Picasso, Matisse and 
Hemingway (“I was always popular be- 
cause I was earning all the money,” she 
recalled). Baker's art had more to it than 
just nudity, of course. It was the way she 
seemed to pass her songs from person to 
person in the audience, and the way the 
slinky soprano voice wooed the ears as 
much as the lithe body invited the eyes 
By 1927 she had received an estimated 
40,000 love letters and 1,192 proposals of 
marriage, one from a rajah who offered 
to get rid of his harem, Acting on the the 
ory that the show never ended, Baker 
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could be seen regularly strolling down 
the Champs-Elysées with two leopards 
or a pair of swans on a leash. Gradually 
she found France more congenial and 
became a citizen in 1937, eventually 
buying a medieval chateau in the Dor- 
dogne Valley where she slept in a bed 
used by Marie Antoinette. To the 
French, who adored her, she was simply 
“Josephine.” In billings for her shows 
there was no need to add a second name 

Bitter Statements. Over the years 
she remained in the public eye; in the 
"50s she made several bitter statements 
about discrimination against her fellow 
blacks in the U.S. That did not prevent 
her from coming home periodically to 
perform in the U.S., notably for a four- 
concert Carnegie Hall series in 1973 in 
which she wore a spangled body-stock- 
ing and a towering headdress of flamin- 
go-colored plumes. It seemed for a mo- 
ment that the Folies-Bergére might rise 
again. “My whole life has been my art 
and the theater, and I really think the 
contact is necessary to stay fresh,’ Jose- 
phine Baker once said 

Last week, at 68, she was in Paris 
again starring in an elaborate new show 
celebrating the 50th anniversary of her 


debut. There a heart attack ended one of 


the most extravagant lives in show-busi- 
ness history. She had been working hard 
rehearsing from 10 a.m. until midnight 
As she herself put it: “For almost a sep- 
tuagenarian, pas mal.’ 





SINGER JOSEPHINE BAKER 
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A common 
circular slide 
tray holds 
80 slides and 
costs $3.65" 


You don’t have to be a mathematical 
wizard to figure out which slide storage 
system is more economical. Slide for 
slide, you can pay over 3 times more 
when you store slides in circular trays 
instead of Bell & Howell Slide Cube 
cartridges. 

And it stands to reason that the same 
cartridges that save you money also save 
you plenty of storage space. Sixteen 
compact 40-slide cartridges (640 slides) 
take up no more space than a single 
80-slide tray. 

Compactness is equally evident in the 
design of the Slide Cube projector 


*Retoil list prices as of February 23, 1975. 
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Dollars. 


itself—just 8°x8"x9". But that leaves 
enough room for special features like a 
convenient mini-screen for previewing 
slides before you project them. 


Those are three factors to consider, 


if you're planning to buy your 
first slide projector. 


own a circular tray projector, 
those are three good reasons 
to switch to Bell & Howell. 





Of course, if you already 
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The Bell & Howell Slide Cube 


Please send me free information on the 
complete line of Bell & Howell Slide Cube 


Sense. 


A Bell & Howell 
Slide Cube™ 
cartridge holds 
40 slides yet 
costs only 60¢.” 


George Close Dept. TM-48 i 
Bell & Howell, 2201 W. Howard St., 
Evanston, Illinois 60202 





Cover-Up on Attica? 


The stunning accusation threw salt 
on newly reopened wounds. Scarcely 
had a Buffalo jury convicted two inmates 
of involvement in the fatal beating of 
Prison Guard William Quinn during the 
1971 uprising at Attica (TIME, April 14) 
than the news broke that a former chief 
aide to Attica Special Prosecutor An- 
thony G. Simonetti had charged that 
there had been a cover-up in the inves- 
tigation of the revolt. Malcolm H. Bell 
accused his old boss of deliberately im- 
peding the inquiry into possible crim- 
inal acts by law enforcement officers 

Although 62 of the Attica inmates 
have been indicted by a grand jury, not 
one guard or policeman has yet been 
charged. Bell, who quit in disgust last 
December, made his complaint in a let- 
ter of resignation to State Attorney Gen- 
eral Louis J. Lefkowitz. That was fol- 
lowed in January by a 160-page report 
to incoming Governor Hugh Carey. Last 
week the letter and the report leaked 

Complete Faith. Bell insists there 
is “substantial evidence” that police in- 
volved in the assault on the prison par- 
ticipated in unwarranted shooting—a 
view shared by some prominent lawyers 
Bell accuses Simonetti of thwarting his 
effort to make a fair presentation to the 
grand jury, denying him access to ev- 
idence, and “prematurely and without 
justification” granting immunity to two 
suspects in a case Bell was developing 
“There is a double standard of justice,” 
claims Bell, ‘as far as inmates and non- 
inmates are concerned.” 

Simonetti denies Bell's charges; his 
office, he says, has conducted a “very 
open investigation.” Governor Carey 
has asked for a report from Attorney 
General Lefkowitz, which Lefkowitz 
delegated to his appointee—Simonetti 
“I have complete faith,” says the At- 
torney General, “in what’s-his-name 
—Simonetti.” Bell is calling instead for 
an independent inquiry of the prosecu- 
tor's office. The evidence—and the news 
that two more prosecutors resigned from 
Simonetti’s staff—indicate such a study 
is probably needed to dissolve the doubts 
shrouding the Attica tragedy 


Death Dealing 


In the 1972 case of Furman v. Geor- 
gia, the Supreme Court dealt a stagger- 
ing but not quite final blow to the death 
penalty in the U.S. Though all nine Jus- 
tices wrote separate opinions, the slim 
controlling view appeared to be that 
most capital-punishment sentences were 
cruel and unusual because those few who 
faced the penalty were singled out in a 
“freakish,” “arbitrary” and “capricious” 
manner. Supporters of capital punish- 
ment concluded that one way around 
the court’s ruling would be to make 
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death the mandated penalty for such 
crimes as first-degree murder and first- 
degree rape. Next Monday the Justices 
will hear oral arguments on that con- 
tention. The lives of 217 convicts on 
death row are in the balance 

Justice William Douglas’ stroke last 
New Year's Eve ought to have sent shiv- 
ers through those death-row residents 
In the 1972 case the vote against the 
death penalty was 5-4, with Douglas part 
of the tenuous majority. The court de- 
layed oral arguments in the current case 
while Douglas recuperated, presumably 
because the other eight Justices believed 
there was a strong chance that they 
might split 4-4 without him. Last week 
Douglas reentered the hospital for “a 
few days” of rest and tests. The case will 
now apparently be heard whether he re- 
turns or not, and a Ue vote would leave 
standing a North Carolina decision up- 
holding the death penalty because it had 
become mandatory in the state 

The N.A.A.C.P. Legal Defense Fund. 
which has led the attack on capital pun- 
ishment, will argue that any scheme for 
sentencing offenders to death is never 
truly mandatory; discretion, and there- 
fore arbitrary uncertainty, always re- 
mains. North Carolina concedes as 
much, but claims that discretion has al- 
ways been common to the whole struc- 
ture of punishment and is both reason- 
able and constitutional 

The two sides will also debate 
whether death itself is now a constitu- 
tional form of punishment. Citing evolv- 
ing standards of decency, the large num- 
ber of “civilized” nations that have 
abandoned executions and the fact that 
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OVERCROWDED DEATH-ROW CELL BLOCK AT NORTH CAROLINA STATE PRISON 


the penalty in the U'S. falls dispropor- 
tionately on blacks and other socially re- 
jected groups, Legal Defense Fund law- 
yers contend that the death penalty has 
become barbarous. North Carolina re- 
plies that since 31 states have moved to 
retain the capital sanction since the 1972 
decision, the court cannot substitute its 
judgment of what is barbaric 

Special Facts. Underlying much of 
the argument is the question of whether 
the death penalty has a deterrent effect 
Most experts feel there are no reliable 
studies on which to base an answer. Now 
criminal-justice circles are abuzz with 
word that in a soon to be published 
study, Economist Isaac Ehrlich of the 
University of Chicago claims to have 
proved the existence of a deterrent ef- 
fect by a statistical analysis of figures 
from 1933 to 1969. (The last execution 
in the U.S. was in 1967.) 

The court may not provide a final 
answer. The special facts of the case, 
which involve the barroom-brawl mur- 
der conviction of Jesse Fowler, may 
prompt one or more Justices to shift 
their position. More important, Fowler's 
death sentence grew out of a North Car- 
olina Supreme Court ruling that rein- 
terpreted existing legislation and read 
into it mandatory death penalties. The 
Justices may choose to rule only that 
such judicial construction was improper 
and thus leave to another day the broad- 
er question. If that happens, death-row 
inmates would once again have to hope 
that the redoubtable Justice Douglas, 
now 76, will be back on hand to cast 
his still critical vote in the next case in- 
volving a mandatory penalty of death 
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Of all filter kings tested: 


Carlton 


is lowest. 


Look at the latest U.S. Government figures for 
other brands that call themselves low in tar. 



















tar, nicotine, 
mg/cig _mg/cig Carlton <.. 
Brand D (Filter) 14 1.0 Filter 
Brand D (Menthol) 14 1.0 
Brand K (Menthol) 14 0.9 
Brand R (Filter) 14 0.9 
Brand M (Filter) 12 0.9 
Brand T (Menthol) 12 0.7 
Brand T (Filter) 11 0.7 
Brand V (Filter) 11 0.7 










Brand V (Menthol) 11 0.8 
0.3 
Carlton Menthol 4 0.3 


Carlton 70's (lowest of all brands)— 
2 mg. ‘tar’, 0.2 mg. nicotine 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filter and Menthol: 4 mg. “tar”, 0.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Oct.'74. 
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moving 
better. 


Charlotte Thomason, 
Atlas Customer 
Relations 


“One of the most 
rewarding aspects of 
my job is knowing 
that | have been able 
to assist an Atlas 
customer in preventing 
or solving a 

problem.” 

















“It's our policy to give 
the customer the same 
kind of service when 
calling in a claim that's 
received when 
calling for an 
estimate.” 


Jim Patterson, 
Atlas Vice 
President of 
Claims 


Atlas Van Line: 


No moving 
company likes 
to talk about 
claims and other 
problems. But 
they happen. 
And when they 
do, it’s good to 
know you have 
pene like 
harlotte and 
Jim on your 
side. 











Gold of the Nomads 


Of all the peoples ancient Greece 
called “barbarian,” none were more for- 
midable than the Scythians—the hairy, 
implacable nomads who ranged over the 
steppes of Central Asia and north of the 
Black Sea, in what is now Russia 
Around 3200 B.C., on these grassy 
oceans, the horse was first tamed for rid- 
ing, and the Scythians were the result of 
that profound change in man’s mobility 

On their coarse, nimble ponies, they 
rode like centaurs. They made cloaks 
from tanned scalps, and the skin of a 
right arm would furnish a container for 
their arrows. (“The skin of a man,” not- 
ed Herodotus, who could seldom resist 
a piquant detail, “is thick and glossy, 
and whiter than almost all other hides.”’) 
To relax, they got uproariously drunk 
on thick wine from the Black Sea area 
which they quaffed from the leather- 
bound skulls of their foes, or they would 
dump marijuana seeds on red-hot stones 
and breathe the smoke. Fortunately for 
archacology, they buried their dead 
kings and nobles in barrows, surrounded 
by every sort of tool, artifact and status 
symbol they might need in the next life 

Preserved by Ice. These included 
gold. The Scythians were rich. They 
wrung tribute from every caravan that 
crossed the steppes, and they carried 
their gold not as raw bullion but as flam- 
boyant ornament. Other materials went 
to dust—except for some ornaments of 
wood or cloth, such as the elegant swan 
made of felt stuffed with reindeer hair 
(see color opposite) that was discovered, 
preserved by ice for almost 24 millen- 
nia, in a tomb in the Altai Mountains 
of Siberia. Yet the gold survived, Almost 
all the major examples of Scythian gold 
have remained in the U.S.S.R. up to 
now, chiefly in the Kiev State Histor- 
ical Museum and Leningrad’s Hermit- 
age. Now, as a result of an exchange 
agreement worked out between the U.S 
and the Soviet Ministry of Culture, writ- 
ten into the communiqué of the 1974 
summit meeting, an extraordinary se- 
lection of 197 Scythian artifacts has 
come to America; it opens on April 19 
at the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York and will go to the Los Angeles 
County Museum in July 

Trained from childhood to fight and 
hunt, a steppes nomad was accustomed 
to using his eyes to a degree unimag- 
inable among modern city dwellers. 
Every twitch of a deer’s alarmed head, 
every gathering of muscle, gust of wind 
or sprouting of vegetation could be a clue 
in the work of survival. So it is not sur- 
prising that Scythian art—both the ob- 
jects they made for themselves in the 
7th-6th centuries B.C., and the ones they 
later had made for them by Greek met- 
alsmiths—was supremely visual: accu- 
rate observation combined with an 


amazing clarity of design. The panther 
hammered from a sheet of gold and 
worn as a shield ornament in the late 
7th or early 6th century B.C. contains, 
in its bulging, simplified planes, all the 
rhythmical vitality one might expect 
from Cubist sculpture: an epigram of 
predatory sinew translated into metal 
Tendrils and Ferocity. Most early 
Scythian art consists of animal totems 
But when the barbarians started trad- 
ing with the Black Sea Greeks and em- 
ploying their skills as crafismen—like 
Hell's Angels descending on Savile Row 
—they demanded, and got, work of al- 
most unbelievable finesse. It is ironic 
that the best evidence we have of what 
Phidias’ lost chryselephantine statue of 
Athena in the Parthenon looked like 


THE HERMITAGE 





SCYTHIAN OPENWORK HELMET 
Sinew into metal. 


should be preserved on a Scythian wom- 
an’s pendant from the 4th century B.C 
In the finest pieces, such as the 4th cen- 
tury gold comb from the Hermitage, one 
no longer thinks of jewelry: this battle 
group, tiny though it is, is one of the 
most vividly realized and plastically 
forceful scenes of combat in all ancient 
sculpture 

The centerpiece of the exhibition is, 
however, the 12-in.-wide gold pectoral 
dug from a kurgan or burial mound near 
the town of Ordzhonikidze in 1971. In 
the upper course we see domestic life 
sheep, foals, calves, a pair of Scythians 
making a skin shirt. In the middle, veg- 
etable nature: an exquisite frieze of curl- 
ing tendrils and blossoms with tiny birds 
perching on them. And below, the gold- 
smith set forth the central myth of 
Scythian life: endless combat, unceasing 
subjugation of the weak by the strong 
—griffins attacking horses, feral cats 
killing deer. An entire world is summed 
up, with a sculptural intensity that Don- 
atello could hardly have surpassed; and 
one cannot say whether ferocity or beau- 
ty prevails, or whether, for the Scyth- 
ians, there was any difference between 
the two. ® Robert Hughes 
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Comb, beginning of the 4th century B.C. 


Pectoral, 4th century B.C. 


CCV STATE HISTORICAL MUSEUM 


Left: Felt swan, Sth—-4th century B.C. 
Right: Pendant, 4th century B.C. 
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Mission Misfire 


Even as the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union step up preparations for July’s or- 
bital linkup of an Apollo and a Soyuz 
spacecraft, many American officials 
have quietly been expressing their con- 
cern that Russian space skills may not 
be equal to the demands of that historic 
mission. Last week those doubts were 
dramatically reinforced. Only minutes 
after its launch, a Soyuz spacecraft with 
two cosmonauts on board made a forced 
landing some 1,000 miles downrange in 
the rugged 13,000-ft.-high Altai Moun- 
tains of western Siberia. 

In a 15-line dispatch, Tass reported 
that the mission was aborted when an 
upper stage of the Vostok booster rock- 
et began carrying Soyuz 18 off course; 
at that point, the rocket shut down au- 
tomatically and the spacecraft was set 
free for return to earth. The two cos- 
monauts, Vasily Lazarev, 46, and Oleg 
Makarov, 41, seem to have escaped in- 
jury, but Western observers pointed out 
that if the upper-stage engine had fired 
a few seconds longer, the cosmonauts 
might well have come down in China. 

In an attempt lo reassure NASA, the 
Russians privately told visiting Amer- 
ican space officials in Moscow that the 
rocket was an old model that had been 
“less diligently” checked out than usu- 
al. NASA’s Deputy Administrator George 
Low, who negotiated the agreement 
with the Russians for this summer's joint 
flight, said the space agency had every 
confidence that “the problem experi- 
enced on this launch will be fully eval- 
uated by Soviet officials and that the nec- 
essary corrective actions will be taken.” 

In private, NASA officials were less 
optimistic. Most agreed with Wisconsin 
Senator William Proxmire, who said the 
flight only “reinforces my deep concern 
that [the joint mission] may be danger- 
ous to American astronauts.” 


The Mathemagician 


Readers of the current Scientific 
American are informed of several shat- 
tering discoveries. Among them: a fatal 
flaw in Einstein's special theory of rela- 
tivity, a motor that runs on psychic en- 
ergy, and a page from Leonardo Da Vin- 
ci’s newly discovered notebooks, the 
Madrid Codices, which conclusively 
prove that the Renaissance man invent- 
ed the flush toilet 500 years ago. Respon- 
dents who are bombarding the magazine 
with telephone inquiries and letters are 
being advised to take a second look at 
the article. It is sprinkled with names 
like Ms. Henrietta Birdbrain and Robert 
Ripoff—as befits an April Fools’ piece. 
Actually, the biggest giveaway is the au- 
thor’s name: Martin Gardner. 

At 60, Gardner is the clown prince 
of science. Several of his card and nu- 
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merical inventions have become classics 
on the magicians’ and mentalists’ cir- 
cuit. His “Mathematical Games” col- 
umn in Scientific American is one of the 
few bridges over C.P. Snow's famous 
“gulf of mutual incomprehension” that 
lies between the technical and literary 
cultures. The late Jacob Bronowski (The 
Ascent of Man) was a devotee; Poet W.H. 
Auden constantly quoted from Gard- 
ner's work. In his novel Ada, Vladimir 
Nabokov pays a twinkling tribute by in- 
troducing one Martin Gardiner, whom 
he calls “an invented philosopher.” 

Razor Blades. Nevertheless, as the 
mathemagician admits, “not all my 
readers are fans. I have also managed 
to provoke some outspoken enemies.” In 
the forefront are the credulous victims 
of Gardner's recent hoaxes: an elabo- 
rate treatise that demonstrated the 
power of pyramid-shaped structures to 
preserve life and sharpen razor blades, 
and “proof” by a fictional Dr. Matrix 
that the millionth digit of 7—if it were 
ever computed, would be the number 5 
Even angrier are those occultivated be- 
lievers in extrasensory perception and 
faith healing. From the beginning of his 
career, Gardner has been illuminating 
the dark corners of paranormal science 
to reveal a phalanx of sleight of hand- 
workers and mail-order Barnums. 

The son of an Oklahoma wildcat oil 
prospector, Gardner learned early to 
separate wild claims from bedrock ac- 
tualities. At the University of Chicago, 
he was known as a demon chess player 
who quit the game for a greater love: phi- 
losophy. “But somewhere, no matter 
how serious I was,” he recalls, “there 
was always a little boy kicking around 
inside. Then I sold my first story to Es- 
quire. It wrapped a plot around some 
shaggy dog stories, Red Skelton men- 
tioned the piece on the air, and the boy 
and philosopher were off and running.” 

The serious Gardner published ar- 
ticles on logic and mathematics in such 
specialist quarterlies as Scripta Mathe- 
matica. The playful Gardner became a 
contributing editor to Humpty Dumpty’s 
magazine, composing games and moral 
quatrains worthy of Pecksniff: “It pays 
to be polite, my girl/ In everything you 
do/ You'll find when you're polite to 
friends/ They'll be polite to you.” Gard- 
ner finally curbed his doggerel in the 
late “50s, when the games column won 
him his first aficionados. He had already 
garnered his initial opposition with pub- 
lication of Jn the Name of Science, a set 
of attacks on the sex theories of Wil- 
helm Reich, the early Scientology of 
L. Ron Hubbard, the diet of Gayelord 
Hauser and the mind-reading experi- 
ments of J.B. Rhine. Says Gardner: 
“From then on, every sex, food and pseu- 
doscientific faddist has been after me. 
Fortunately not everyone falls into those 
categories.” Those who do not include 


the readers of Gardner's manuals for the 
layman. Relativity for the Million is by 
far the most lucid explanation of Ein- 
stein’s theories. The Ambidextrous Uni- 
verse clarifies the murky world of par- 
ity physics. The little boy reappears in 
Gardner's lighter works: some 20 col- 
lections of intellectual puzzles, a myr- 
iad of children’s books and articles, and 
the classic annotated Alice in Wonder- 
land, which 15 years after publication 
is selling 40,000 copies per annum. 
There have been few affinities as 
close as that of Lewis Carroll and Mar- 
tin Gardner—both have a playful genius 
for mathematics and logic, a love of iro- 
ny, and a detestation of fame. Although 
conferences have been built round 
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GARDNER AT HOME 
An invented philosopher. 


Gardner's work, he adopts a Carrollian 
diffidence and refuses to attend. For 
years, whenever TV or radio programs 
requested an appearance, he and his 
wife Charlotte were always “working on 
something with the boys.” The two boys 
are now grown men who no longer pro- 
vide their father with an excuse. But by 
now, Gardner has declined so many in- 
vitations that he is seldom bothered. In 
the aerie of his large house in Hastings- 
on-Hudson, N.Y. (located, appropriate- 
ly, on Euclid Avenue), he produces a 
characteristically varied series of works. 
including a novel, a series of filmstrips 
and a book on recreational mathemat- 
ics. Unfortunately, that volume had no 
room for Gardner's favorite arithmetical 
irony: professors at Stanford University 
have just programmed a computer to 
carry 7 to the millionth digit. To every- 
one’s surprise—especially the hoaxer’s 
—the number turned out to be 5 
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Pipeline from Iran 


William McGill, president of Co- 
lumbia University, was eating breakfast 
in the Royal Tehran Hilton recently 
when a familiar figure walked by. Mc- 
Gill and his friend, the president of a 
California university, looked at each 
other and grinned. “What are you do- 
ing here?” asked McGill. “When did you 
Start working this territory?” replied 
the Californian. 

US. educators have been stumbling 
over each other in Iran during the past 
year as word spreads that the petrodol- 
lar-rich country badly needs academic 
expertise—and is willing to pay dearly 
for it. Faced with dwindling income 
from endowments, foundations and the 
Federal Government, college adminis- 
trators from Harvard to the University 
of Southern California have headed for 
the Middle East to offer Iranians train- 
ing and advice in everything from the 
latest audio-visual techniques to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Last month Georgetown University 
signed what is probably the largest deal 
so far with Iran—an $11.5 million, five- 
year agreement to help Ferdowsi Uni- 
versity in the holy city of Mashhad cre- 
ate, among other things, schools of 
engineering, agriculture and economics. 
In other recently signed contracts with 
US. colleges, Iran awarded: 

$1.8 million to the Wentworth In- 
stitute, a two-year engineering school in 
Boston, to set up a vocational school in 
Shiraz. 

$1.3 million to M.LT. to train up 
to 54 Iranian graduate students in nu- 
clear engineering. 

$1 million to George Washington 
University, which is developing gradu- 
ate programs in management. 

$1 million to U.S.C. for an en- 
dowed chair in petroleum engineering. 

$970,000 to Stanford to plan 
satellite-based rural telephone and ed- 
ucational television systems. 

000 to Harvard to plan 
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a graduate-level research university. 

$400,000 to Princeton for the Pah- 
lavi Endowment for Iranian Studies. 

$361,250 to Columbia to organize 
two consortiums. In one, Cornell and 
Harvard will jointly plan an internation- 
al medical complex; the other, including 
the universities of Michigan, Chicago, 
West Virginia and Maryland, is to plan 
a school of social welfare. 

The influx of oil money has aroused 
suspicion and alarm on U.S. campuses. 
At M.LT., the student paper denounced 
the administration for “selling M.I.T.” 
and predicted that the Iranian nuclear- 
engineering students would end up mak- 
ing “bombs for the Shah.” At Stanford, 
two dozen Iranian students joined rad- 
ical American students and marched 
around the campus with brown paper 
bags over their heads—to avoid iden- 
tification, they said, by the Shah’s spies. 
Their complaint: Stanford’s television 
and telephone hookups would extend 
the influence of a “repressive regime.” 

Although the University of Califor- 
nia does not yet even have any contracts 
with Iran, the Daily Californian, the stu- 
dent paper, protested: “That the Uni- 
versity of California would even consid- 
er dealing with such an oppressive, 
totalitarian regime is an affront to the 
ideals of a free university.” U.C. Vice 
President Durward Long disagrees. Says 
he: “We consider assisting developing 
nations to improve their educational ca- 
pacities in the interest of their people.” 

University administrators have not 
been disheartened by opposition at 
home. In fact, they are pursuing the pet- 
rodollar with a vigor that has left some 
Iranians confused. Says Homer Higbee, 
an assistant dean at Michigan State, 
which has negotiated two contracts for 
$440,000 with the Iranians: “They don’t 
know who is legitimate and who is not.” 

The academic scramble for Middle 
East riches has extended beyond Iran. 
Indiana University is working out the 
details of a $1 million agreement to train 
as many as 300 Saudi Arabian teachers 
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in audio-visual techniques, while Stan- 
ford Administrator Jon Cosovich says 
that he too is exploring possibilities 
there. Admits Cosovich, with understat- 
ed candor: “There is a correlation be- 
tween their wealth and our interest.” 


Case Against College 


The message is familiar. Colleges are 
youth ghettos. They promise more than 
they deliver. They serve as great social 
sorting machines and not as institutions 
of higher learning. Their students are 
pressured to attend by parents or peers 
and do not know what else to do. Their 
diplomas cost more—and are worth less 
—than ever before. 

This sort of thing has been said be- 
fore by academics, federal task forces 
and foundation reports. But the message 
is likely to have more impact on the 
public when it is pronounced by a best- 
selling author. That is precisely what 
Caroline Bird (author of Born Female 
and The Invisible Scar) has done in her 
new book The Case Against College (Mc- 
Kay; $9.95). 

Bird has no credentials in education 
other than her degrees from the univer- 
sities of Toledo and Wisconsin, but she 
apparently has done her homework. She 
writes that “College is good for some 
people, but it is not good for everybody.” 
The problem, she says, is that for the 
past decade or so, in a great wave of de- 
mocratization, society has made college 
available—if not imperative—to most of 
the youthful population. Fully half of all 
USS. high school graduates now go on 
to some form of higher education, and 
the percentage is climbing every year. 

Fuzzy Function. The greatest 
growth has been in public two-year com- 
munity colleges, but the function of these 
well-meaning institutions is fuzzy at 
best. “There are too.many people in the 
world of the 1970s already,” says Bird, 
“and we do not know where to put new- 
comers. The neatest way to get rid of a 
superfluous 18-year-old is to amuse him 
all day long at a community college 
while his family feeds and houses him. 
This is not only cheaper than a resi- 
dential college but cheaper than sup- 
porting him on welfare, a make-work 
job, in prison or in the armed forces.” 

The dilemma that Bird underscores 
in dozens of interviews with students, 
parents and college administrators is 
that “the great majority of high school 
graduates aren't sure what they want to 
do.” Indeed, there is no reason why they 
should be, or why a college freshman 
has to sign up for a major that from the 
day he sets foot on campus narrows his 
possible options and his choice of ca- 
reers. Most young people simply have 
not experienced enough variety in jobs 
or life-styles to be able to make an in- 
telligent choice about their adult career 
when they graduate from high school. 

Bird is at her weakest in overstat- 
ing the financial advantage of not going 
to college. She plays games with statis- 
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If the prescription glasses you 
wear aren't glass, the lenses 
are probably a unique optical 
plastic made from CR-39* 
monomer, a product of PPG. 
These lenses resist shattering, 
which means greater protection 
for your eyes. 

For today’s big, fashionable 
glasses, lightweight optical 
plastic lenses have almost 
become a necessity. They're 
about half the weight of glass. 

Products like CR-39 mono- 
mer come from PPG’‘s chemical 





technology to fulfill a company 
objective: upgraded products. 
We put more into them so our 
customers get more out of them. 

We try with our products to 
make things better or easier or 
safer for people. (In this case, 
greater protection for your eyes 
and a lighter burden for your 
nose.) 


PPG Industries, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The leading edge in chemicals, 
paints, glass, and fiber glass. 


PPG: a Concern for the Future 
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tics, arguing that if a high school grad- 
uate invested the equivalent of four 
years’ college costs in a lump sum in a 
savings bank and went to work, his life- 
time income (including compound in- 
terest) would exceed the earnings of a 
college graduate. The greatest fallacy in 
that line of reasoning is the fact that 
high school seniors do not have the $25,- 
000 or $30,000 representing their col- 
lege costs in a lump sum to invest. None- 
theless, Bird is correct in saying that a 
college education does not necessarily 











have much effect on income; she points 
to the analysis of Harvard Professor 
Christopher Jencks, who concludes that 
financial success in the U.S. depends to 
a large degree on luck and social class, 
not years in school. As college gradu- 
ates are increasingly finding to their dis- 
may, college today often does not even 
prepare them for their first jobs, much 
less for future financial security. 

Bird suggests relaxing the lockstep 
that forces millions of young people to 
march automatically to school year af- 


EDUCATION 


ter year, from kindergarten to graduate 
school. She notes that top educators have 
already called for alternatives to the tra- 
ditional college education. Yale Presi- 
dent Kingman Brewster, for example, 
has warned against the “assumption that 
formal education is best received in con- 
tinuous doses,” while proposing that stu- 
dents leave the campus after their soph- 
omore year to live abroad. Chicago 
Sociologist James Coleman's White 
House report on youth suggests giving 
vouchers worth four years of college tu- 
ition to young people; the vouchers could 
be used to join an apprentice program 
or enroll in a specialty school or tra- 
ditional college any time after age 16. 
Clark Kerr's Carnegie Commission has 
proposed that every high school grad- 
uate be given “two years in the bank” 
to spend for further education at any 
time in his life, perhaps alternating pe- 
riods of work and school 

More Options. Whatever the ulti- 
mate choice, young people must have 
more guidance and options than are now 
available. They should be free of the 
pressure that demands a diploma from 
a traditional college and be encouraged 
to take advantage of the vocational 
schools, special institutes, apprentice 
programs and other kinds of training 
sponsored by business, labor unions and 
the armed forces. For now, the greatest 
case against college is that for millions 
of students, it is the only game in town 
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And out of town. 
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Vacation? Business trip? 
Wherever you travel, and 
you need money, you can 
get it with your Master 
Charge card. It’s good for 
cash at over 18,000 
Master Charge banking 
offices across the U.S. 
And it’s the most accepted 
card around the world. 

So when you travel... 
travel relaxed. 


Relax... you've got 
Master al 
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Why is Cadillac a leader in resale value? 


One reason could be Cadillac's tradition of excellence. It's as meaningful today 
as it was in the days of the 1930 Series 452-A Roadster ... and before. 

Another reason could be Total Cadillac Value. It's the value that is inherent 

in every Cadillac when you buy it... when you drive it... when you trade it. 
And that could be why Cadillac traditionally has the highest resale value 

of any U.S. luxury car make. Total Cadillac Value. It explains a lot of things. 


Cadillac 











Smokehouse” Almonds. . . one of five tantalizing flavors from Blue Diamond, The Almond People. If you can't find these 
almondsin your area, please write: California Almond Growers Exchange, P. O. Box 1768, Sacramento, California 95808. 
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Find a hotel that gives you 
more facilities for your money-and 


Died. Josephine Baker, 68, queen of 
the international cabaret circuit; of a 
heart attack; in Paris (see MUSIC) 

a 

Died. John Moran Bailey, 70, Con- 

necticut’s Democratic Party chief since 


1946 and national chairman under Ken- 
nedy and Johnson; of throat cancer; in 
Hartford. A cigar-chomping Irish polin | 
the classic backroom tradition, Bailey 
dominated Connecticut politics fornear- | 
ly three decades with an instinct for | 
‘good issues, good organization and | 
good candidates." He masterminded the 
campaign that in 1955 made Abraham 
Ribicoff the first Jewish Governor in the 
Northeast and was an early backer of 
his fellow Catholic, John Kennedy; as a 
reward for his help in winning the 1960 
presidential nomination, J.F.K. made 
Bailey National Committee Chairman 
His last hurrah was in November, when 
Ella Grasso, a longtime protégée, be- 
came the first woman to win a guber- 
natorial race in her own right 
. 

Died. Walker Evans, 71, peerless 
American photodocumentarist; of a ce- 
rebral hemorrhage; in New Haven, 
Conn. Evans saw the camera as a tool 
to make “the literate, authoritative and 
transcendent statement that photogra- 
phy allows.” His statement was social, 
etched in stark shots of ruined farms, 
soot-crusted stevedores, auto grave- 
yards, and the sere faces of the South- 
ern sharecroppers he photographed for 
Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, James 
Agee’s bitter 1941 study of Alabama ten- 
ant farming; but triumphant humanity 
suffused the hypnotic, almost deadpan 
literalness that became his trademark 

. 


Died. Marjorie Main, 85, durable 


Born. To Stevie Wonder, 24 (Né 
Steveland Judkins), Soul's manchild ter- 
rible, and Yolanda Simmons, 24, his for- 
mer secretary: their first child, a girl; in 
Manhattan. Name: Aisha Zakia 

. 

Died. John Anthony Burns, 66, 
Governor of Hawaii from 1962 to 1974; 
of cancer; in Honolulu. Tough, tight- 
lipped and driven, Burns grew up in 
Honolulu’s hardscrabble slums, becom- 
ing a paternalistic police captain who 
spoke for the loyalty of the Nisei pop- 
ulation in the anti-Japanese hysteria 
that followed Pearl Harbor. After the 
war, Burns built the powerful and large- 
ly Japanese-Democratic machine that 
sent him as territorial Representative to 
Congress, where he helped win state- 
hood for Hawaii in 1959 
















































Go ahead. Look for another hotel with a quality restaurant, lively 
cocktail lounge, swimming pool, free parking, meeting rooms, color 
TV in each room, valet and laundry service, complete catering 
department and other extras. 

If you find one (within one mile of any Holiday Inn listed below) 
that gives you more facilities for less money—we'll pay the difference 
for a single night's rate. Just send the hotel's name, location and a 
copy of your room receipt to Mr. Peter Capell, District Marketing 
Director, at the address below 

We'll bet you won't find a better deal (unless it’s another Holiday 
Inn). So why-not take our word for it and make your next out-of-town 
reservation at one of these Holiday Inns. Just call your travel agent or 
nearest Holiday Inn. Bet you'll be glad you did. 





























Get your Free Inn-Valuable Guide 

Acomplete guide to facilities and attractions in and around 
the Holiday Inns listed below—in a handy pocket size. It's / 
invaluable when you re making a reservation. Write: “Guide” / 
% Holiday Inns, Inc., Chicago District Office, One South =~ j 
Halsted, Chicago, Illinois 60606, or phone (312) 829-5000 / | 
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Chicago—Lake Shore Drive Chicago—EImhurst 










































: wie Chicago—Downtown Chicago—Lawrence Avenue 
Hollywood comedienne best known a : : 
Ma Kettle, the frowzy, seavelodieed Des Plaines (by O'Hare) Rochester (Minn.)—Downtown 
matriarch of the Kettle family of cel- Oak Brook Terrace Minneapolis (Minn.)—Downtown 







luloid hillbillies in ten box-office hits be- 
ginning with The Egg and / in 1947; of 
cancer; in Los Angeles 


Offer valid only at these Holiday Inns. Ends June 31, 1975 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF 18 OIL-EXPORTING AND -CONSUMING COUNTRIES MEETING IN THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ROOM IN PARIS 
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OPEC Meets the Customers 


In Paris last week, for the first time 
since the Arab oil embargo, represen- 
tatives of the countries that have quin- 
tupled petroleum prices faced delegates 
of the consuming nations that are pay- 
ing those prices. Across the conference 
table it became immediately apparent 
that the oil producers have the upper 
hand diplomatically. The 18-nation 
meeting, called at the invitation of 
French President Valéry Giscard d’Es- 
taing, showed the depths of the differ- 
ences rather than any path to resolving 
them. At week’s end delegates could not 
even agree on an agenda for a larger con- 
ference this summer. The oil producers 
managed to form a united front with the 
underdeveloped consuming countries 
against the industrialized nations by in- 
sisting that the summer conference con- 
sider not just oil but the general matter 
of commodities as well 

Market Power. Even before the 
conference opened, U.S. Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Thomas Enders struck a 
discordant note. In an interview on Brit- 
ish television, he declared that the U.S. 
aim is “to get enough market power to 
hasten OPEC’s demise,” referring to the 
producers’ cartel, the 13-nation Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries. Though that U.S. attitude is scarce- 
ly a surprise, it was undiplomatic of 
Enders to voice it so bluntly; Under Sec- 
retary of State Charles W. Robinson, 
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chief of the U.S. delegation, disavowed 
the remarks in a background briefing 
for American correspondents 

At any rate, the oil producers came 
into the conference with a set position 
worked out at previous meetings of their 
own: oil prices will be held at their pres- 
ent disruptively high level until Sept. 30 
and may then be adjusted to reflect 
world inflation and price increases on 
manufactured goods the oil producers 
buy. The world recession has reduced 
demand for oil enough to create a siz- 
able glut, but OPEC members are cut- 
ting production rather than making any 
substantial reduction in prices. “We are 
masters of the oil price,” declared Mes- 
saoud Ait-Chaalal, chief Algerian del- 
egate to the Paris conference 

Strategically, the oil producers are 
very cleverly enlisting the support of the 
Third World by demanding that ener- 
gy problems not be discussed in isola- 
tion. They are endorsing the contro- 
versial contention of the developing 
countries that fluctuating world com- 
modity prices need some sort of price- 
stabilization arrangement. The four oil 
exporting nations at the Paris meeting 
(Algeria, Iran, Saudi Arabia and Ven- 
ezuela) succeeded in getting the very 
word energy removed from the formal 
title of the conference. Sid-Ahmed Gho- 
zali, chief of Algeria’s state oil compa- 
ny, Sonatrach, snapped, “We didn’t ask 


for an energy conference. You are the 
ones who want to discuss oil.” 

U.S. Delegate Robinson urged that 
non-oil commodities be considered in 
parallel, separate talks. But the oil pro- 
ducers, along with the three less devel- 
oped nations at the Paris meeting (Bra- 
zil, India and Zaire), insisted that at least 
some non-oil commodities be talked 
about at any bigger conference; at week's 
end delegates were still trying to resolve 
the issue. The underdeveloped countries 
have generally been hurt even more than 
industrialized nations by high oil prices 
India last year paid about $2 billion for 
imported oil, and Brazil expended near- 
ly half of its foreign-currency earnings 
to buy petroleum. But the less developed 
countries generally feel politically more 
attuned to the OPEC states than to the 
capitalist West, and would like to use 
this international conference to steady 
the prices of the raw materials they 
themselves sell (prices of many non-oil 
commodities have been falling sharply 
lately) 

Vain Hope. It now scems that a 
summer conference, if any ever con- 
venes, will have to concern itself with 
raw materials other than oil. That ap- 
proach is certain to cause confusion. The 
industrial nations are not united on what 
to do about non-oil commodities. Some 
European nations might agree to price- 
stabilizing pacts, which the U.S. has tra- 
ditionally opposed on free-market prin- 
ciples, but is now reconsidering 

The only recourse for consuming na- 
tions seems to be to pursue efforts to 
hold down oil imports and minimize the 
damage caused by high prices while 
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hoping for market pressures to force a 
price break. But so far that has been a 
vain hope. On the defensive front, how- 
ever, some progress has been made 
At a separate meeting in Paris last 
week, the 24 nations of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment formally created the long-dis- 
cussed $25 billion “safety net” of stand- 
by credits that can be used by any 
member otherwise unable to pay its 
oil bills. 

But the U.S., which had hoped to 
set an example of oil conservation for 
other consuming countries, is still deep- 


SCANDALS 


ly divided on its internal strategy. The 
Senate last week passed a bill that would 
compel the Administration to institute 
a wide-ranging series of mandatory con- 
servation programs. The bill, though, 
would also force price rollbacks of an es- 
timated I¢ per gal. on gasoline, in di- 
rect opposition to Ford's insistence that 
prices should be allowed to rise enough 
to compel consumers to save fuel. A 
presidential veto is possible, and could 
leave the U.S. in the position of having 
to prepare for an international confer- 
ence without any coherent energy pol- 
icy at home 


Energy, Bananas and Israeli Cash 


It was a rare week for business scandal: three tangled tales of million-dollar mis- 
deeds grabbed the headlines simultaneously. In Washington, federal energy officials 


confirmed suspicions that overcharges by oil suppliers during last year’s period of 


Arab embargo and shortage had cost consumers hundreds of millions of dollars, 
much of which the Government has ordered refunded. In New York City, United 
Brands, famous for its Chiquita bananas, admitted bribing officials of Honduras, set- 
ting off an uproar that threatens government stability in that country. In Tel Aviv, the 
indictment of a highly placed Israeli executive on charges of siphoning cash out of the 
country opened up a story of troubles in a Geneva bank that could cause heavy losses 
to investors round the world. Details of the three cases: 


Embargo Rip-Offs 


As it wends its way from well to gas- 
oline tanks or home furnaces, oil passes 
through many hands. During the short- 
ages bred by the 1973-74 Arab oil em- 
bargo, some of those hands took too 
much out of buyers’ pockets; prices in 
many cases reached levels that did not 
seem justified by even the rapid run-up 
in quotes for Middle Eastern crude. Bos- 
ton-based New England Power Co., for 
example, was so desperate for fuel in 
January 1974 that it paid $23.75 per bbl 
for 127,479 bbl., when the going price 
to other utilities was only $12.05. At 
about the same time, the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power paid 
$25 per bbl. for 150,000 bbl. bought from 
a New York oil broker. 

Widening Hunt. Last week Federal 
Energy Administration investigators 
added up the score on overcharges dis- 
covered so far and came up with some 
impressive totals. The Government has 
already ordered rebates or price roll- 
backs of $160.6 million by major seg- 
ments of the U.S. oil industry. Another 
$243 million could be refunded as a re- 
sult of cases still open, and a further $76 
million in refunds could flow from a sep- 
arate investigation of price increases on 
propane (bottled gas). In addition, the 
Government has refused to allow the oil 
companies to pass On to their custom- 
ers $412 million in accumulated costs 
Some of the bigger names on the list of 
oil companies making refunds or being 
forced to swallow costs: Ashland, At- 
lantic Richfield, Continental, Skelly, 
Phillips, Amerada Hess, Sun, Shell, Tex- 
aco. Among the larger refunds or roll- 
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backs are Charter Oil's $19.8 million 
and Kerr-McGee’s $23.5 million. 

FEA Officials contend that they have 
found little evidence of criminal intent 
on the part of suppliers in cases settled 
so far. Most of the overcharges, they say, 
resulted from confusion and varying in- 
terpretations of the Government's com- 
plex pricing regulations. But FEA and 
other federal agencies are also pressing 
a rapidly widening hunt for 
possible criminal violations 
of the oil price controls 
passed by Congress in No- 
vember 1973. U.S. Customs 
Service agents, for example, 
are poring over import rec- 
ords in 35 U.S. ports, check- 
ing for inaccurate or incom- 
plete entries on tanker 
manifests and invoices by 
more than 40 companies. 

The federal sleuths sus- 
pect that schemes existed to 
jack up prices that involved 
dizzying multiple transac- 
tions and offshore shuffles of 
oil. Venezuelan oil, which be- 
gan rising in price even be- 
fore the embargo, would be 
shipped, say, to The Nether- 
lands Antilles, there to be 
blended with then cheaper 
Middle Eastern oil and 
shipped to the U.S. at the 
higher Venezuelan price. In 
a typical case, $6 residual oil, 
used to fire utility boilers, was 
resold at $17 and later soared 
to $23 and $24 during the em- 
bargo crisis. Another appar- 
ent pattern: passing oil 
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through as many as half a dozen mid- 
dlemen, some of them nonexistent 
“sham corporations "—with the price 
going up each time. 

Federal investigators have yet to 
prove that all of this actually happened 
or, if it did, what parts were legal or il- 
legal. So far, only one grand jury is 
known to have been empaneled, in Jack- 
sonville. It is looking into alleged over- 
charges to the Jacksonville Electric Au- 
thority, which received fuel during the 
crisis from a Coral Gables company par- 
tially owned by a Houston conglomerate 
and the Corporacion Venezolana del Pe- 
troleo, the state-owned oil and gas com- 
pany in Venezuela. Company officials 
have denied any wrongdoing. 

Civil Cases. Thus far, the FEA has 
referred only twelve cases to the Justice 
Department for possible criminal pros- 
ecution. FEA initially concentrated on 
developing civil cases that could lead to 
refunds, a practice that has brought it 
under criticism for laxity in policing the 
industry. Last week a House Commerce 
Subcommittee heard testimony from 
Customs and Florida officials about 
three purported attempts by FEA to stop 
the Jacksonville grand jury probe so that 
FEA could pursue a civil case. T. Ed- 
ward Austin, a state prosecutor in Jack- 
sonville, testified that as recently as last 
month he had felt that the FEA was try- 
ing to “pull me back” from pursuing the 
grand jury investigation. FEA officials de- 
nied these accusations, and General 
Counsel Robert Montgomery repeated 
an earlier pledge by his boss Frank Zarb 
from now on, in cases that raise a strong 
suspicion of willful lawbreaking, crim- 
inal prosecution will take priority over 
civil actions. 


“Check your oil, mister?” 




















UNITED FRUIT OFFICIAL CHECKING BANANAS IN HONDURAS IN PRE-MERGER DAYS 
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ELI BLACK & HONDURAS PRESIDENT LOPEZ 


Honduran Bribery 


Early one morning last February 
Eli M. Black, 53-year-old chairman of 
United Brands Co., created a major 
mystery by smashing a quarter-inch- 
thick glass window in his Manhattan of- 
fice and plunging through it to his death 
on the pavement 44 floors below. Black’s 
relatives said that they knew of nothing 
that might have driven the executive, 
who was a descendant of ten genera- 
tions of rabbis and a former rabbi him- 
self, to take his life. Business associates 
also were puzzled—though they noted 
that his company, a gangling conglom- 
erate, had lost $46.8 million in 1974 on 
sales of more than $2 billion. As it does 
following the unusual death of the head 
of any large U.S. business, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission began 
an investigation into the company’s op- 
erations. Last week a grisly clue to 
Black’s despair surfaced: he had been 
al the center of an about-to-break case 
of international bribery that might top- 
ple the government of Honduras, hurt 
US. relations with Latin America and 
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cause United Brands still greater losses 

The Wall Street Journal, which had 
learned the results of the SEC probe, ex- 
tracted from United Brands a public 
admission that last year it had paid a 
$1.25 million bribe to a high official in 
Honduras—and speculation immediate- 
ly centered on none other than the 
chief of state of the country, Oswaldo 
Lopez Arellano. The bribe was offered 
in order to win a reduction in a 50¢ ex- 
port tax on every 40-Ib. box of the ba- 
nanas that United Brands grows in Hon- 
duras and sells in the U.S., mostly under 
the “Chiquita” trademark. The com- 
pany’s statement said that Black had 
authorized the bribe and 
equal size that was to have been paid 
later. The payments were made by for- 
eign subsidiaries of United Brands, 
whose books had been falsified to con- 
ceal the transactions. United Brands 
maintained that it had disclosed this 
information voluntarily to the SEC short- 
ly after Black’s suicide 

Permanent Injunction. Only hours 
after the Journal story appeared, the SEC 
filed suit against the company. It 
charged that United Brands had violat- 
ed the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
by making false statements regarding 
company expenditures and by actually 
making unreported payments. These in- 
cluded an additional $750,000 paid since 
1970 to officials of a European country 
“in connection with the securing of fa- 
vorable business opportunities.” The 
names of Germany and Italy promptly 
popped up in the press 

The SEC suit asked only for a per- 
manent injunclion against similar ac- 
tions in the future—oddly enough, brib- 
ing officials of foreign governments does 
not in itself violate any U.S. law 

The business penalties for United 
Brands could far exceed any legal ones 
At least two shareholders have already 
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filed suit asking that the bribe money 
be repaid to the company by its board 
or by Black’s estate. Publicity about the 
bribes could easily lead Honduras to ex- 
propriate the company’s plantations, 
which supply about 16% of the bananas 
that United Brands sells 

In Latin America, the scandal had 
a decidedly déja vu quality. Under its 
former name of United Fruit Co., Unit- 
ed Brands’ banana operations had been 
synonymous with Yangui imperialism; 
United Fruit was widely known as e/ 
pulpo, or the octopus, More than one 
Latin government that got in its way 
fell. Since merging United Fruit with his 
own AMK Corp. in 1970 to form Unit- 
ed Brands, however, Black had been try- 
ing to bury the e/ pu/po image. By pay- 
ing high wages, providing workers with 
low-cost housing, building schools and 
operating well-equipped hospitals, he 
had earned a reputation as a business- 
man with a social conscience 

In Honduras, President Lopez, 53. 
has vehemently denied receiving any 
bribes, and hastily appointed a blue-rib- 
bon commission headed by the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Teguciga!pa, the 
republic's capital, to find out who did 
Lopez, who overthrew a liberal govern- 
ment in a bloody 1963 coup led by tanks, 
rules by decree. But lately he has been 
in political trouble with his own four- 
man Superior Council of the Armed 
Forces; two weeks ago, he was abruptly 
replaced as head of the army by one of 
his strongest rivals, Colonel Juan Alber- 
to Melgar Castro. The bribery case can 
only create more trouble for him, Unit- 
ed Brands and U.S. diplomacy 


Missing Millions 


Within the Israeli government, Mi- 
chael Tzur was a highly regarded finan- 
cial expert. He managed with distinc- 
tion a succession of key posts, most 
recently managing director of The Is- 
rael Corp., a firm created with the 
encouragement of the state to channel 
investments into the nation’s industry 
and its tourist business. Last week, how- 
ever, after six months of investigation, 
a district court in Tel Aviv indicted Tzur 
on charges of fraud, bribery and breach 
of trust. The accusations are the latest 
developments in a complex contretemps 
that involves, besides the state of Israel, 
a Baron de Rothschild, a shady Swiss 
bank with a record of ties to the Mafia. 
secret Liechtenstein trust accounts, a 
hero of the World War I] Hungarian un- 
derground and scores of millions in miss- 
ing funds 

Between 1970 and 1974, according 
to last week’s indictment, Tzur illegally 
transferred about $16.2 million from 
The Israel Corp. and two of its subsid- 
iaries to a Liechtenstein credit trust. The 
trust was controlled by Tibor Rosen- 
baum, president of the International 
Credit Bank (1L.C.B.) in Geneva. Appar- 
ently, Rosenbaum withdrew the illegal 
deposits—along with other funds that he 
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Can you turn your back 
on this new 40,000 mile 
Steel Radial 500 from Firestone? 










Lime Proven Gas Saver This is the tire that 
earned the name Gas Saver Wh 
steady highway speeds agai 
equipment belted bias tire, it saved up tc 
thirty miles per tankful, important savings at 
today’s gas prices 
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4. New Water Squeezer Tread Firestone'’s 
amazing new Water Squeezer Tread 
s water out the sides of the 


) keep water from getting 








ubber and the road 
le, Steel Radial 500 


; a lot of tread under 


y 7-Day Test Ride and Handling 
Warranty We're so sure you'll like the 
smooth ride and quick, positive 
handling of the Steel Radial 500" that 
you can buy them, drive on them { 
seven days, and get 
every cent back if 
there's anything you 
don't like. Does any 
other tire company 





you to help hold tight to wet 


paverment* 


5. Steel Between You and Tire 
Trouble [wo belts of steel cord 


inder the new Water Squeezer 





offer you that: se Suc 
ind re j 
3. Mile 7 | 3 : | 
Warranty |/ the “ 
Steel Radial 500 
doesn’t give you ‘ 
n that use 


40,000 miles of 
normal passenger 4 
use on the same 
car, any Firestone 
Store or partic 
ipating Dealer will 


give you a new 


*Don't forget-the 
safety of your tires 
is also affected by 
air pressure,wear, 
load, and operating 
conditions. 


one, charging you 
only for the mileage 
received plus Federa 
Excise Tax. A sme 
service charge may 





be added 
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It's too much tire to turn down 





The Mercedes-Benz 450SE. 





Engineered like no other car in the world. 


The Mercedes-Benz 450SE is a 
pure combination of advanced 
automotive technology, en- 
lightened engineering, safety 
and craftsmanship. 

And though a host of “‘brand- 
new” automobiles have been in- 
troduced in the past several 
months, the world has never 
seen a production sedan like it. 


O n the outside, the 450SE Sedan 
is not as big as a full-sized 


American luxury automobile. The 
only thing big about this Mercedes- 
Benz sedan is the room inside. The 
450SE is a five-passenger sedan 
with more than seventeen cubic 

feet of trunk space. 

Many engineers agree that this 
is the shape and size of the automo- 
bile of the future. For some domes- 
tic manufacturers, the future has to 
wait until at least 1978. For Mer- 
cedes-Benz it's here now. 

Aircraft construction 
The Mercedes-Benz 450SE has no 
separate body or chassis structure. 
Its panels are fused into a unit with 
over 6,000 individual electric welds. 
This basic method of construction 
allows modern jet aircraft to have 
enormous strength and light weight. 





The awards winner 
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Wheels Awards have just been announced 


Outstanding Achieve- 
ment in Engineering 


Winner: Phe 450St 


vase Of entry and exit and 


meoommodan 
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Outstanding Achieve- 
ment in Safety 


Winner: The 450SE 
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Safety first 

The structure of the 450SE is the 
latest of Mercedes-Benz develop- 
ments of the patented rigid passen- 
ger cell/detormable extremity con- 
struction. Both the front and rear 
extremities absorb force in the 
event of an impact, to help the 
passenger cell remain intact. 

The 450SE’s gas tank ismounted 
over the rear suspension, well in 
from the rear bumper, and sur- 


rounded by steel bulkheads. What's 
more, the gasoline filler neck has 
been designed to pinch itself closed 
in the event of impact. 

Unlike all domestic sedans 
which continue to have the same 
basic wagon-type rear axle they 
have had for decades, the suspen- 
sion of a 450SE is fully independ- 
ent. This system is completely dif- 
ferent and allows the standard steel- 
belted radial tires to stay mated to 
the road where they belong. 

Mercedes-Benz goes to great ex- 
pense and effort to initiate new sus- 
pension developments. They can 
spell the difference between acci- 
dent and incident. 


Lasting value 


One final thought. Today, when 
more than ever before, everyone is 
searching for lasting value, a Mer- 
cedes-Benz 450SE has much to 
offer you. Mercedes-Benz has the 
best resale value of any make of car 
sold in America. Any one. And the 
450SE is pure Mercedes-Benz. 

A unique driving experience 
awaits you at your 
Mercedes-Benz Dealer's. 

Call him today. Test 
drive the 450SE. 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


transferred from his bank to Liechten- 
stein trusts—to pay off mounting debts 
incurred by his other enterprises, most- 
ly real estate ventures 

Press reports of trouble at I.-C.B. last 
fall started a run on deposits that Ro- 
senbaum was unable to meet. In Octo- 
ber he was forced to close the bank, and 
the Swiss government granted him a 
temporary moratorium on its payments 
Now rumors are growing that because 
Rosenbaum is unable to raise money to 
pay his debts, which are estimated to 
be about $136 million, the Swiss may 
soon lift the moratorium. In that case, 
the bank would collapse, Rosenbaum 
would be bankrupt and the thousands 
of investors and depositors in L.C.B. 
—mostly Jewish—would probably lose 
virtually everything that they had put 
into the bank. 

Soon after rumors of LC.B.’s plight 
began circulating, Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild, chairman of The Israel 
Corp., ordered an investigation. A report 
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Mob-controlled American businesses 

At the same time, Rosenbaum, who 
played a major role in rescuing many of 
his fellow Jews during the Nazi occu- 
pation of his native Hungary, developed 
close relations with Israeli leaders. 
LC.B. financed oil deals and huge, 
hushed arms transactions for Israel. Ro- 
senbaum was also highly respected by 
many Jews around the world, who of- 
ten used his bank to deposit funds for in- 
vestment in Israel; indeed, until Febru- 
ary he was treasurer of the World Jewish 
Congress. 

A typically grandiose land specula- 
tion in Italy is believed to have been 
the main cause of Rosenbaum’s trouble 
He borrowed $30 million to acquire and 
improve a 1,200-acre site just outside 
Rome that formerly belonged to the Ital- 
ian royal family. Rosenbaum hoped to 
get the land rezoned for residential con- 
struction, which would have boosted the 
site’s value to $150 million. Instead, the 
Italian government decided to zone it 
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MICHAEL TZUR BEING ESCORTED FROM TEL AVIV DISTRICT COURT AFTER INDICTMENT 


Accused in a tangled scandal involving a shady Swiss bank. 


on his findings, released in Israel last 
December, asserts that The Israel Corp 
“was a victim of criminal misconduct,” 
and specifically blames Tzur and Rosen- 
baum. Rothschild has filed criminal 
charges against Rosenbaum in Geneva, 
which have yet to be acted upon, and ini- 
tiated the proceedings against Tzur, who 
faces a possible 22-year sentence. 
Singled Out. Rosenbaum, the key 
figure in the complex saga, founded 
LC.B. in 1959. A short, bull-necked dy- 
namo of a man, he is, says one Swiss 
banker, “the kind of guy who seemed 
to know everybody.” His bank had the 
reputation of taking money from any- 
place, paying richer-than-average re- 
turns and investing in risky high-yield- 
ing ventures. I.C.B. was singled out by 
LIFE in 1967 as one of the Swiss banks 
that accepted funds that the Mafia had 
skimmed from casinos in the U.S. and 
the Bahamas, then recycled into 
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for park land, and Rosenbaum was left 
with debts, including fees and interest 
payments, of about $75 million 

Thus Rosenbaum’s empire was un- 
der intense pressure when the world re- 
cession hit Europe, causing stock mar- 
kets to plunge and interest rates to soar 
A desperate need for capital seems to 
have led Rosenbaum to use his Liech- 
tenstein accounts to transfer funds si- 
phoned from the bank to his other en- 
terprises. Apparently Rosenbaum be- 
lieved that he would eventually recoup 
and pay the money back. 

Investigations are continuing, and 
the full story has yet to be told. Israeli of- 
ficials insist that whatever losses The Is- 
rael Corp. suffers will not impair its 
soundness, But it is agreed that the scan- 
dal has, among other things, hurt the 
country’s strained economy: compared 
with 1973, foreign investment in Israel 
last year was down by 50%. 


AIRLINES 


The Frill ls Gone 


For nearly two decades, the nation’s 
airlines have tried to fill empty seats on 
their cavernous jets primarily by cater- 
ing to the air traveler’s palate rather 
than his pocketbook. They have wined 
and dined him with increasingly elab- 
orate soup-to-nuts meal services and, 
while offering a variety of excursion 
rates, raised regular fares more than 40 
times since the jets began flying in the 
USS. in 1958. After the last across-the- 
board fare boost of 4% in November, 
however, customers suddenly began to 
rebel, Airline traffic has slumped 15% 
below a year ago, even though the in- 
dustry has added more capacity, Asa re- 
sult, most major carriers are reporting 
losses: $55 million for TWA, for exam- 
ple, in January and February alone 
Now the lines are starting what East- 
ern Tariffs Manager DeHart Clute calls 
an “orgy” of cut-price promotional fares 
in hopes of luring enough new travelers 
to pull the industry out of its tailspin 

Foodless Flying. “The frill is 
gone,” proclaim full-page National Air- 
lines ads for a new $61 New York 
to-Miami fare. On flights between Mi- 
ami and ten other cities, National prom- 
ises passengers a 35% saving over reg- 
ular coach fares—but no meal—if they 
fly on a jumbo jet between Monday and 
Thursday and book a seat at least a week 
in advance. National's aim, said a com- 
pany spokesman, “is to stimulate peo- 
ple to take vacations.” Although food- 
less flying, which saves the airline about 
$4 a passenger, is largely an attempt to 
win back customers that National lost 
during a three-month strike last year, 
Eastern, Delta, Continental and Amer- 
ican have been quick to follow with sim- 
ilar fares on routes that compete with 
National. Says an official of Los Ange- 
les-based Western Air Lines: “If it’s vi- 
able, everybody is going to do it.” 

Earlier this month, World Airways, 
a charter carrier, proposed an $89 (plus 
tax) frill-less fare on regularly scheduled 
flights between New York or Washing- 
ton and Los Angeles or San Francisco 
The rest of the industry, meanwhile, is 
proposing and promoting a baffling ar- 
ray of other special fares, including dis- 
counts ranging from 20% to 45% for 
youths, senior citizens and travelers who 
book well in advance of their departures 
or fly at night. 

Fare cutting has spread to interna- 
tional routes too. British Airways is con- 
sidering no-frills service on its North At- 
lantic runs. And in Geneva last week, 
members of the International Air Trans- 
port Association, the rate-setting cartel 
for international flights, reached an 
agreement that will permit carriers to 
continue offering scheduled flights at 
new bargain rates of about half the nor- 
mal coach fare. If the U.S. formally ap- 
proves the agreement, it will allow major 
American carriers to meet competition 
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from foreign airlines without starting the 
wide-open rate war that some executives 
had feared would break out over the At- 
lantic this summer. 

In Congress, sentiment is growing 
to carry the discount trend to its logical 
conclusion and deregulate fares com- 
pletely, leaving the carriers free to 
charge whatever they please rather than 
requiring them to seek Civil Aeronautics 
Board approval for every change. Air- 
line leaders, however, are aghast at the 
thought of going that far. IATA Director 
General Knut Hammarskjéld calls de- 
regulation, which would affect interna- 
tional as well as domestic flights, “sui- 
cide.” TWA Chairman Charles Tilling- 
hast predicts that it would lead to a 
“breakdown of the system as we know 
it,” and eventually to “pressure for sub- 
sidies and nationalization.” Although 
few people are yet talking nationaliza- 
tion, the Ford Administration is con- 
templating legislation to force mergers 
that could bail out weaker carriers. Says 
Transportation Secretary William Cole- 
man: “Somebody is going to have to take 
a look at the domestic airlines and de- 
cide how many there should be.” 

Quick Approval. The airlines’ 
most immediate worry is neither nation- 
alization nor deregulation nor Govern- 
ment-forced mergers, but the prospect 
that their new cut-rate promotional 
fares will add only to gross revenues this 
summer while doing nothing for prof- 
its. Many industry analysts forecast that 
the lines will raise their percentage of 
filled seats above February’s 48.5%, but 
that since the airlines will also get less 
revenue for each occupied seat, they will 
continue flying in the red. In taking that 
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LONELY PASSENGERS ABOARD A JET FLIGHT FROM NEW YORK TO ATLANTA 
Low promotional fares may be the best way to fill up the planes. 


chance, the airlines are clearly chang- 
ing their operating philosophy, and the 
CAB may be doing so too. For years, the 
agency has discouraged price cutting 
and approved fare increases willy-nilly, 
bringing itself under heavy political fire 
for being too cozy with the industry. But 
it quickly approved National's no-frills 
fare, perhaps indicating a new recogni- 
tion that the best way to fill empty seats 
is to offer the traveling public low prices. 


VIET NAM 


Executive Flight 


Whatever reasons the U.S. may have 
had for entering Viet Nam, commercial 
exploitation was hardly among them 
Although the American business com- 
munity in Saigon has grown roughly 
20% since the 1973 Paris accords, to 
about 230 members, the total U.S. in- 
vestment in Nguyen Van Thieu's crum- 
bling nation still amounts to a paltry $25 
million—or about the cost of half a day 
of the war at its height. Skeptical of 
Thieu’s ability to govern and frightened 
by the country’s runaway inflation, U.S. 
multinational corporations have never 
been willing to risk large amounts of 
capital in Viet Nam—even though the 
Saigon government set up the Industrial 
Development Bank to solicit foreign in- 
vestment and announced grandiose 
plans to erect industrial parks, hotels 
with convention centers and even a Viet- 
namese Disneyland. 

In less than a month, the Disney- 
land-ish dream of building a capitalistic 
Viet Nam with American business 
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know-how and money has turned into 
a nightmare. Last week, as fears of re- 
prisals from embittered South Vietnam- 
ese swept through the chaotic capital 
and Communist forces regrouped an 
hour's drive to the northeast for an as- 
sault that could overrun Saigon, most of 
Viet Nam’s American executives were 
either gone or packing to leave. Said one 
businessman: “It’s almost better to go 
home now and come back to make a bet- 
ter deal with a Communist regime in 
five years.” 

Two US. oil companies drilling off- 
shore in the South China Sea shut down 
their rigs and evacuated American per- 
sonnel in company planes. Some mem- 
bers of an oil-company rigging crew may 
have headed straight for Singapore in 
their workboat. Local branch managers 
for Chase Manhattan, First National 
City and Bank of America chartered a 
Pan Am 707 and flew to Hong Kong 
for “consultations” despite U.S. embassy 
protests that their departure was pre- 
mature. In fact, it was ordered by their 
head offices. Said B. of A. Vice Pres- 
ident Andrew Boudewyn in San Fran- 
cisco: “We wanted to evacuate them be- 
fore we had to do it in coffins.” 

Getaway Plans. Defying the odds, 
a few American companies continue to 
operate in Saigon. Among them: San 
Francisco-based Foremost-McKesson, 
which runs the capital’s only dairy. 
Foremost will keep the plant running, 
said President William Morison, “as 
long as whatever government they have 
there allows us to.” Chase’s branch man- 
ager returned to Saigon, at least tempo- 
rarily, after embassy officials promised 
that he and other bank employees would 
have equal priority with government 
personnel if and when it came time to 
run, Pan American last week managed 
to operate two scheduled flights into Sai- 
gon, even though the airline said that its 
Tan Son Nhut airport personnel were 
“trying to rush hundreds of passengers 
aboard airplanes” and “coping with bay- 
onet-carrying MPs.” Thursday's 373- 
seat Pan Am 747 flight, however, left 
with only 170 passengers aboard. One 
reason: some of the remaining Ameri- 
cans were making getaway plans and 
then postponing them. Explained one 
USS. executive: “I'm afraid of the panic 
among the employees that might happen 
if I left.” 

U.S.-headquartered managements, 
however, may soon force most of those 
who have stayed to evacuate and turn 
over local operations to Vietnamese as- 
sistants, many of whom cannot get exit 
visas. The Saigonese already abandoned 
by their American managers are philo- 
sophical about their sudden move into 
the executive suite. One caretaker told 
TIME Correspondent William McWhir- 
ter: “Asa foreigner, your country is over 
there. Why lose your life over here? It's 
better to let a national do the job for a 
while.” Judging by the week’s events in 
Viet Nam, that could be a short while 
indeed. 
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Now in the air-tight pack. 
Pall Mall Menthol 100’s 





Hard pack, soft pack-no ordinary pack keeps 
its cool, like Pall Mall Menthol’ air-tight pack. 


Ordinary packs let air in, moisture out on the way to you. 
But Pall Mall Menthol’s air-tight pack is hermetically sealed to hold in all 
the menthol so you enjoy mint-fresh smoking when you open the pack. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 











Allin the Family 


It was a recession Oscar ceremony, 
shorn of the usual garish production 
numbers. There was some acrimony, 
when Bert Schneider, co-winner with 
Peter Davis of the Best Feature-length 
Documentary award for Hearts and 
Minds (TIME, March 17), made a gra- 
tuitous and baiting reference to the im- 
minent “liberation” of Viet Nam and 
read a message from the Viet Cong. That 
provoked Host Bob Hope and Oscar 
Producer Howard W. Koch to scribble 
a rebuke backstage, which was read on 
the air by Host Frank Sinatra. The 
Academy declined to comment 

Three-time Nominee Ellen Burstyn 
finally won as Best Actress for Alice 
Doesn't Live Here Anymore. But four- 
time Nominee Jack Nicholson, who was 
favored to win as Best Actor for Chi- 
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natown, was bypassed in favor of Art 
Carney (see following story) 

The rest of the evening might be de- 
scribed as a family party out of one of 
the Godfather pictures, only this time the 
family in question was not Corleone but 
Coppola. When Director Francis Ford 
Coppola, 36, was not jogging onto the 
stage to accept a statue, he was bounc- 
ing up and down in his seat, hooting 
with glee as Godfather Part II swept sev- 
en major awards. In addition to Best Di- 
rector and Best Picture awards, Coppo- 
la shared the Best Screenplay prize with 
Novelist Mario Puzo. He also accepted 
Robert De Niro’s Supporting Actor Os- 
car, for his portrayal of the Godfather 
as a young man 

There were two more family mem- 
bers in the proceedings. Sister Talia 
Shire lost the Best Supporting Actress 
award to Ingrid Bergman (Murder on 
the Orient Express). But Papa Carmine 
Coppola, 63, had perhaps the most sat- 
isfying night of all. He shared with Com- 
poser Nino Rota the Oscar for Best Orig- 
inal Dramatic Score; the music included 
lyrics by Mama Italia Coppola and a 
Neapolitan aria written years ago by 
Maternal Grandfather Francesco Pen- 
nino. Carmine took the honor in stride 
“T want to thank my son Francis, be- 
cause without him I wouldn't be here,” 
he said on accepting. “But then if | 
weren't here, he wouldn't be either.’ 


Art Who? 


He has a hearing aid for a deaf left 
ear, a painful lump on his right knee- 
cap diagnosed as Osgood-Schlatter’s dis- 
ease, a hiatal hernia and a limp—the 
result of a World War II shrapnel 
wound. He also has a history of alco- 
holism, and after his first marriage 
failed, he suffered a nervous breakdown 
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Looking at Art Carney’s mournful Pop- 
eye face is to encounter the resignation 
ofan aging bullfighter contemplating his 
last fight. Only this time Art has won 
both ears and the tail. He was the sur- 
prise winner of an Oscar for his gentle, 
ruminative portrayal of a 72-year-old 
Odysseus adrift with his orange cat in 
Harry and Tonto 

Thurberesque Comedy. In true 
Hollywood fashion, Carney’s award is 
belated justice. In 1965 it was Carney 
who made immortal the finicky Felix 
in Neil Simon's The Odd Couple on 
Broadway only to be elbowed out of the 
movie by more bankable Jack Lemmon 
If anyone doubted the injustice, two 
nights after the Oscars, ABC aired a Jules 
Feiffer sketch of Carney giving a per- 
formance of Thurberesque comedy as a 
harried househusband, a timid man all 
but overcome by familial concupiscence 

Carney, 56, is as astonished as ev- 
eryone else by the award. “It was the 
greatest moment of my life,” he ac- 
knowledges. Harry was his first leading 
role in a feature movie—and of course 
he was nobody’s first choice. It was writ- 
ten for another Irishman, James Cag- 
ney, who turned it down. Twentieth 
Century-Fox then suggested Laurence 
Olivier, even Frank Sinatra, before Di- 
rector Paul Mazursky called on Art 
Even Carney was not sure he wanted 
it. “I liked Josh Greenfeld’s script, but 
face it, I felt insecure playing a 72-year- 
old man.” But his wife Barbara thought 
he would be crazy not to take it. So did 
his agent Bill McCaffrey, who said: “Do 
it. You are old.” 

Art did not even have trouble with 
his co-star. “Until the picture, I never 
liked cats. But Tonto is a helluva cat 
He had two stand-ins—cats that looked 
exactly like him—in case he got sick o1 
was hit by a car. But old Tonto was a 
real trouper, never used a stand-in once 
In the last scene, where he’s dying, | 
just looked at him lying there in his cage 
and I was really sad and shaken.” Ton- 
to amiably accepted Art’s conversation 
modeled on his uncle’s chats with his 
dog. “I never thought it strange,” ex- 
plains Carney. “It was natural for some- 
one living alone. My uncle would get 
up from his chair, walk into the next 
room, and share a thought with his dog.” 

Each Carney performance is full of 
such remembered observations. One of 
six sons of a newspaperman, Art grew 
up in a New York City suburb, perfect- 
ing a talent for mimicry. His first gig 
was imitating F.D.R. in comedy bits for 
the Horace Heidt band. “It was pure dy 
namite,” he recalls. His skill won him a 
job in radio. “Acting on the radio gave 
me my first experience in a lot of dif- 
ferent character parts. It was the only 
training I ever had.” After war service 
and bit parts on television, Carney was 
picked to play Jackie Gleason’s sidekick 
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IF YOUR INSURANCE 
AGENT SELLS FOR ONLY ONE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HOW DO YOU 
KNOW YOU’RE GETTING THE 
BEST DEAL? 


You don’t. 

Which is precisely why it makes sense to 
discuss your insurance needs with a Travelers 
independent agent. 

Since he’s independent, he usually 
represents more than one insurance company. 
So he’s in a good position to offer you the one 
policy that meets your specific needs. And 
your budget. 

Which means that at The Travelers we 
have to prove to that agent that we can provide 
the best combination of price, coverage and 
claims service. 

Otherwise, he'll look somewhere else. 

Either way, you can’t lose. 


Even if we do. i 


THE TRAVELERS 
Maybe we can help. 
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“T knew the honeymoon was over when he stopped 


ordering me Chivas Regal.” 


12 Years Old Worldwide « Blended Scotch Whisky + 86 Proof 
General Wine & Spirits Co., N.Y. 
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ART CARNEY & HIS FIRST OSCAR 
Tonto is a helluva cat. 


in All in the Family's predecessor, “The 
Honeymooners” skits on Gleason's com- 
edy show 

“T've never thought of myself as a co- 
median,” says Art of the years he spent 
making a household name for himself 
as the good-natured bumbler Ed Nor- 
ton. He tried hard to avoid being typed 
and increasingly, work on Broadway 
came his way, culminating in stardom 
in The Odd Couple 

Second Banana. His success on- 
stage coincided with failure off. He was 
drinking heavily. In 1965 he and his first 
wife were divorced. Recalls Carney: “I 
was at the point where I needed a shot 
of Scotch the minute I opened my eyes 
in the morning.” It took Alcoholics 
Anonymous, treatment with Antabuse 
and his happy second marriage a few 
years later to pull him out. He has been 
on the wagon for a year with only oc- 
casional backsliding. “You don’t lick all 
your problems,” says Art, “but I've got 
most of mine under control now.” 

On his way to the stage on Oscar 
night, it crossed Art's mind to say in 
his acceptance speech: “You're looking 
at an actor whose price has just dou- 
bled.” He did not say it, but it is true. Of- 
fers are beginning to come in. There may 
be a sequel to Harry, or it could become 
a TV series. But Art has reservations 
“I fear that warm and wonderful char 
acter would become too diffused and lit 
tle more than a cliché.” For the first 
time In his career, he is on the brink of 
making big money and having new op- 
tions. In his Beverly Hills hotel, his 
phone never stops ringing. He takes a 
call from Gleason. “What did you do 
last night?” “I went to see Chinatown 
jokes Art. Then he smiles. His days of 
being anyone’s second banana are over 
Art Carney is a bankable actor 
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Clark’s Pique 


ANOTHER PART OF THE WOOD 
by KENNETH CLARK 
287 pages. Harper & Row. $11. 


The Kenneth Clark known to mil- 
lions of television viewers (Civilisation: 
The Romantic Rebellion) is the very por- 
trait of composure. His U voice and el- 
egant gaze—aimed levelly at the master- 
pieces and just slightly down upon his 
culture-hungry audience—seem capable 
of expressing anything but doubt. Who 
could guess that behind this aplomb a 
second Kenneth Clark lurks, irreverent, 
funny and tortuously complex? Another 
Part of the Wood, in effect, is an autobio- 
graphical ambush brilliantly staged by 
this Clark against his camera ego. 

Born in 1903, the only child of idle- 
rich Edwardians (“many people were 
richer, there can have been few who 
were idler”), young Clark basked off the 
Riviera on the new yacht his father 
bought more or less annually. The 
Clarks had the sort of wealth to main- 
tain on their estate a nine-hole golf 
course complete with pro, even though 
neither parent played the game. The 
boy's only sport was walking about the 
family bogs soliloquizing, a practice he 
claimed prepared him for television 

The Wrong Turning. At age seven, 
when he was visiting an exhibition of 
Japanese paintings, he discovered the 
important secret about himself—"I ama 
born visualizer.” Roughly in this order 
he began to paint in the style of Hoku- 
sai, Degas, Gauguin, Whistler and Ma- 
usse. By the time he reached Oxford, he 
knew he was not an artist; but he was ir- 
revocably attached to the scale of the 
masterpiece—what a friend, Classicist 
Maurice Bowra, called “big stuff.” 

After Oxford, Clark became a 
protégé of the art collector and critic 
Bernard Berenson. (His devastating vi- 
gnette of B.B. in these pages is a small 
classic by itself.) Before he was 30 he had 
been appointed director of the National 
Gallery, and was on his way to becom- 
ing Lord Clark of Saltwood, the most in- 
fluential tastemaker in the London art 
world. 

By almost any standards, here is a 
story of privilege and deserved success 
But there are more than cracks in 
Clark's golden bowl—the usual hint of 
sublime dissatisfaction successful men 
feel obliged to point out. A vein of self- 
contempt—sometimes but not always 
playful—runs throughout the book 
Clark speaks of “the evasions and half- 
truths” encouraged by the lecture form 
Reviewing his decision to become a mu- 
seum director, he concludes: “I took the 
wrong turning.” The London art world 
he compares to “a battlefield at night- 
fall,” and seems to despise himself for 
surviving it: “I learnt adaptability and 
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what is known in boxing as footwork.” 

The “Great Clark Boom,” he calls 
his pre-World War II years of making it 
He possessed a town house with painted 
ceilings and marble fireplaces that he 
rather hated and a charming wife in 
Schiaparelli originals whom he loved, 
and he showed off both. Parties the 
Clarks gave and attended were exercis- 
es in name-dropping: Noél Coward, 
Max Beerbohm, Arthur Rubinstein, T.S 
Eliot, Winston Churchill. 

Confidence Trick. Still, a kind of 
sour weariness marks even these engage- 
ment-book recitations. Clark writes sar- 
donically of “stuffy members of the gov- 
ernment and their mem sahib wives,” 
and snaps at “rich and respectable men” 
as if born to dislike his own class. He 
closes his story on the eve of World War 
II, looking at the darkened silhouette of 
London and thinking with “a curious 
feeling of elation” that “these featureless 
flocks” and the social system they sym- 
bolize constitute “a worn-out monster 
founded on exploitation,” and perhaps 
better destroyed. What and whom does 
Clark love? The answer is unequivocal 
art and artists, Yet there is oddly little 
about either here. Henry Moore, whom 
he calls a genius and one of his two dear- 
est friends, gets only a cursory page. He 
nominates John Ruskin “the greatest 
member of my profession” and declares 
that the few passages in his own criti- 
cism “in which I feel I have been lifted 
off my feet are the things which (except 
for my family) have given me the most 
pleasure in my life.” But in the end. 
Clark the critic is self-critically musing 
“The odd thing is how many people have 
accepted my judgment. My whole life 
might be described as one long, harmless 
confidence trick.” 

For Clark, there can be no second 
best. He had to be an artist or 
he was nothing. His compensation is 
to know what “big stuff’ is. His tor- 
ment is to know how far he and most 
of his contemporaries are distant 
from it ® Melvin Maddocks 


Ritual as Saving Grace 


JAPAN: THE FRAGILE SUPERPOWER 
by FRANK GIBNEY 
347 pages. Norton. $10. 


Thirty years afler World War II, 
“the greater co-prosperity sphere” in 
Asia—once the aim of an aggressive 
Japanese empire—has been achieved by 
Japan Inc., a vast army of devoted, dis- 
ciplined businessmen. To Americans the 
Japanese too often appear as some sort 
of grotesque national parody—crowds of 
transistor salesmen with kamikaze pi- 
lots’ scarves, legions of passionate new 
consumers teeming on a string of islands 
which are about to sink beneath their 
growing population and industrial swill 


DAVID LEES 


KENNETH CLARK & FRIENDS 
Lifelong pursuit of “big stuff.” 


The stereotype, insists Frank Gib- 
ney in this provocative interpretation of 
the Japanese soul, is unfortunate. For, 
says Gibney, the Japanese are really the 
people who so far seem best able to cope 
with contemporary industrial life 

At the same time, Gibney points out, 
modern Japan was largely created in the 
American image during the postwar oc- 
cupation. Japan's deep-rooted psycho- 
logical dependence on the U.S., in fact, 
is an extension into the realm of interna- 
tional relations of a chain of dependence 
and corresponding obligation between 
the younger, poorer and weaker and the 
old, rich and more powerful that runs 
from top to bottom in Japanese life. As 
Gibney compares and contrasts the two 
countries, he reflects on how our own 
industrial superpower—individualistic, 
given to philosophical absolutes and 
brusque manners—might profit from 
the example of a reluctant world power 
that is group-oriented, philosophically 
relativist and almost piously polite, 

Gibney openly laments the loss of 
ceremony and amenity in American life 
He regards the Japanese genius for pre- 
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AUTHOR FRANK GIBNEY 
Abandoning Yankee ways. 


serving small rituals in the midst of an 
efficient, mechanized, industrial state as 
a hopeful example for the rest of the 
world. Such things as bowing, exchang- 
ing name cards and sipping tea in elab- 
orate corporate reception rooms have 
“the importance of ceremony as art in 
keeping a civilization together.” Adds 
Gibney: “Consensus and collectiveness 
are more than a virtue. They have al- 
most the quality of religion.” 

Form and Love. Gibney explains 
how the Japanese manage to “alchemize 
ceremony into substance” because they 
are capable of dignifying the simplest 
acts of daily living with form and love. 
Besides helping with homework and do- 
ing the family finances, mothers manage 
to spend a great deal of time with their 
children—among other things teaching 
them the various ritual forms of greet- 
ings and farewells. Appearances count 
in Japan and influence reality. The mea- 
sure of “sincerity” in the complex act of 
apologizing for a traffic accident, for in- 
stance, helps determine the eventual fine 
imposed by the judge. Such simple but 
pervasive social medicine helps fight 
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JAPANESE PRIEST BOWING 
Almost piously polite. 
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off alienation and spiritual exhaustion. 

Building on the scholarly analysis of 
others and his own earlier work, Five 
Gentlemen of Japan (1953), Gibney ex- 
plores Japan’s “great steel web of con- 
tract and commitments.” He is most im- 
pressed by the influence of the Japanese 
system called amaeru—literally to pre- 
sume upon the affections of someone 
close to you, in Japan most frequently 
an elder. Of course, to be dependent on 
the indulgence of seniors on the job or 
in politics can lead to inefficiency and 
toadying. But at its best the sense of 
amaeru can create unrivaled group uni- 
ty through which high efficiency and an 
extraordinary sense of teamwork are 
achieved. Some of this seems to be ex- 
portable. Japanese businesses in the U.S. 
have in fact demonstrated that Amer- 
ican workers are made happier and 
more productive through the use of such 
Japanese methods as token work by ex- 
ecutives on the assembly line and off- 
hours socializing with the workers. 

No Jaywalking. The more or less 
serene survival of the Japanese in cha- 
otic and overcrowded Tokyo, a city of 
11 million with crime rates drastically 
lower than New York City (an average 
of two robberies per day, v. 200 for New 
York), is an example, says Gibney, of 
how mind and manners can triumph 
over matter. While the U.S. has system- 
atically eliminated neighborhoods, the 
Tokyo secret, Gibney points out, is to 
maintain village living even in the city’s 
harsh, heart-wearying roar. Tokyo is ac- 
tually a series of group-dependent neigh- 
borhoods that function on traditional 
patterns with everyone knowing every- 
one else. Credit is still freely given at 
local stores. And even today, if you ask 
a Tokyo man where he is from he is like- 
ly to give you the name of his grand- 
father’s village hundreds of miles away. 

Gibney has lived and worked in Ja- 
pan off and on since 1945 for a number 
of years as a journalist and more recent- 
ly as president of a company that is pre- 
paring a Japanese version of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. The work brings 
him into contact with a great many el- 
ements of Japanese life. 

But he is also a New Yorker, which 
leads to some brisk comparisons. Not- 
ing that it is not fear of authority but a 
sense of orderliness and social obligation 
that keeps Japanese from crossing 
against the lights, he says that such be- 
havior is catching—but admits that it 
took him three years in Tokyo to aban- 
don his old jaywalking Yankee ways. 

Gibney is optimistic about Japan. 
He does not think the Japanese are like- 
ly to rearm soon or become a nuclear 
power and he regards groups of extrem- 
ists there simply as a kind of remote 
warning system for the future. The Jap- 
anese still feel themselves deeply linked 
to the U.S. “When the United States 
does something unfriendly or falls into 
difficulties, the Japanese tend to take the 
affront or the disaster almost personal- 
ly.” There are difficult nuances in the re- 


lationship, of course. The Japanese were 
shocked when the U.S. demanded that 
“if a Japanese firm could do unrestrict- 
ed business in the United States, an 
American firm should get the same 
clearance to do business in Japan.” 
Why? Because in the amaeru relation- 
ship it is “the elder, the parent, the 
teacher, the rich uncle who must give. 
It is the child, the pupil who must be 
indulged.” 8 Jerrold Schecter 


Cache as Cache Can 


HOW TO HIDE ALMOST ANYTHING 
by DAVID KROTZ 
157 pages. Morrow. $5.95. 


The first beneficiary of organized 
crime is the organized criminal. The sec- 
ond is his well-paid opposition. The de- 
tectives, private guards, attack dogs and 
Kung Fu instructor all flourish in this 
lawless epoch; close behind are the writ- 
ers of self-defense manuals. The most re- 
cherché of these literary crime fighters 
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DRAWING OF LOGS DRILLED AS HIDEAWAYS 
Also, wooden legs and drainpipes. 


is David Krotz, author of How to Hide 
Almost Anything. Krotz, who is a car- 
penter as well as a writer, conjures up a 
harrowing world. Intruders perch upon 
window sills, second-story men prowl 
through closets, burglars tiptoe through 
kitchens and bedrooms. Their quest: 
valuables hoarded by householders 
against sudden economic ruin. 

Nearly everyone these days has fan- 
tasized about the ultimate bank failure 
or Dow Jones plummet. The solution: a 
ready supply of cash or jewelry. But 
where can they be secreted? At the back 
of a picture? Too obvious. In the toilet 
tank? Too amateurish. In a loose floor- 
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You've probably got a camera that's adequate for your 
everyday shots. But not for the important times your mind 
will return to, polishing them smooth through the years. 
This is one of the moments you can't trust to anything 
less than a fine 35mm single lens reflex camera. Your 
fixed-focus camera will never get this close to a gesture 
that speaks a generation. The Pentax lets you choose your 
focus: sharpness at 2 feet or infinity. Focus, center the 
light meter needle you see in the viewfinder, and snap. No 
calculations, no complications. 
Leave the everyday shots to an everyday camera. 
The great things happen to you in a Pentax. : 
For free, fascinating literature, mail the coupon. 


Honeywell Pentax 


Your instant camera 

is ok for crowd shots. But 
for a silent moment with 
your grandfather? 


I'm ready for acamera that can change my world. Please 
send me your free, full-color brochure. 


Name 
Address —__ 
a 


State 
. i 


Zip - 


Mail to: Honeywell Photographic, P.O. Box 22083, Dept. 103-634, 
Denver, Colorado 80222. 


Honeywell Pentax in the U.S. and Mexico. In Canada, McQueen Sales, Ltd., a Honeywell subsidiary, Asahi Pentax elsewhere 











“I think the major oil ; 
companies are doing a very inept job 
of rebutting criticism. 


Leonard Hallquist, Skelgas Branch Manager, 
River Falls, Wisconsin 


“Awhile back, on one of situation. When the inter- don’t understand the 
those TV press shows, I view was over, I told my problem. 
listened to an oil industry wife, ‘He just took half an “I have some property 
spokesman answering hour to tell them nothing.’ which I rent out. And I 
questions about the energy “It’s no wonder people wouldn’t consider going out 


and buying another place 
to fix up and rent if I 
couldn’t see a way to come 
out of it with a profit. 

“That’s exactly the prob- 
lem the oil industry is 
having now. And, in my 
opinion, if we just expressed 
the problem better, people 
would be willing to pull 
together and solve this 
thing. 

“As an individual, I feel 
that my generation is spe- 
cial and unusual in that we 
have memories of the 
depression of the 1930s. It 
has generated a heritage of 
hard work, and we’ve been 
an ambitious lot. We’ve 
thought of more things to 
make and use, which in 
turn forced us to mine, drill, 
cut down and blow up as 
though there was no end. 

“But it also taught us 
how to sacrifice, if neces- 
sary. And I think it’s high 
time we pulled the reins.” 


{ 2 
SKELLY} 
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Skelly Oil Company 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 











At Skelly, our people speak for themselves. 


BOOKS 


boar Too melodramatic. Into this 
paranoid quandary steps Krotz with a 
toolbox full of solutions 

Some have literary antecedents. The 
Mellors Model, for example, takes its 
name from the randy gamekeeper in 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover. D.H. Lawrence 
makes no mention of secret panels but. 
reasons Krotz, “Lady Chatterley must 
have hung her dress somewhere to avoid 
telltale wrinkles.” The somewhere is a 
secret compartment that any ordinary 
gamekeeper can build behind any or- 
dinary coat rack. Other caches are less 
allusive but more ingenious. As Krotz’s 
book amply diagrams, hiding places can 
be constructed behind false electric-plug 
plates, in drains or even around drain- 
pipes. “Make a mysterious apparition of 


meial under the sink—a touch filthy 
Who would want to stick his hand up 
there? You will,” 

In his designs for false bookshelves 
and secret passageways, Krotz some- 


times appears to be auditioning for the 
part of James Bond's next artificer. But 
his improvisations are far more sugges 
tive of a Maxwell Smart rerun. One can 
almost hear the nasal whine: “The old 
up-and-in opening-fulcrum-stair-kick- 
board hiding place, eh, chief?” One sig- 
nificant hiding place is omitted from this 
complete volume: a place large enough 
to accommodate both the thief and his 
victim. It is called the judicial system 
with its hidden compartments—the po- 
lice station, the courtroom and the jail 
Perhaps il was just as well to omit them 
all; until these appurtenances can be 
made to function effectively, the reader 


ison his own ® Stefan Kanfer 
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What Do Many Doctors Use 


When They Suffer Pain And Itch 





Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues? 


Exclusive formula gives prompt, temporary relief from 
such pain and itch in many cases. Helps shrink swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues due to inflammation. 


In a survey, doctors were asked what 
they use to relieve such painful symp- 
toms. Many of the doctors re 
porting said that they either use 
Preparation H themselves or in thei1 
office practice. 

Preparation H gives prompt, tem- 
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porary relief for hours in many cases 
from pain, itching in hemorrhoidal 
tissues, And it actually helps shrink 
painful swelling of such tissues when 
infected and inflamed. Try doctor- 
tested Preparation H*. Ointment 
or suppositories. 















Save at your credit union. The 
solid dividends will keep your sav- 
ings flying high. And it's painless. 
At most credit unions you can 
have the money taken out of your 
paycheck before you even see it. 
At your credit union, you're more 
than a customer. You belong. 


Join your credit union. 
It’s where you belong. 


For more information write to 

your state's Credit Union 3} 
League or Credit Union Nat. ~ 
Assoc., Inc., Dept. G, P. O. Box 

431, Madison, WI 53701. 
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Bright, the Maze Man 


From early childhood, Englishman 
Greg Bright has gone out of his way to 
get lost—in department stores, cily 
streets, the countryside. “I've always 
very much dug the feeling of being lost. 
I've always been turned on by it.” Since 
he was six, Bright has been turning him- 
self on by designing mazes or labyrinths, 
those intricate networks of paths and 
chambers from which, once inside, the 
most mettlesome visitor may find it all 
but impossible to find a way out. 

Turning lost into profit, Bright, now 
23, has made a career of designing maz- 
es. Greg Bright's Maze Book, a collec- 
tion of his designs, is a current In book 
in London, and will be published next 
week by Pantheon Books in the U.S. For 
those who can afford the real thing 
—say, an acre complex of tortuous 
passages between tall, dense hedges 
—Bright will produce an original design 
costing around $10,000 (materials and 
labor not included). His latest project, 
commissioned by the wealthy Lord 
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Weymouth, will adorn Longleat House 
in Wiltshire, one of England’s finest 
Elizabethan mansions, whose stately 
grounds were laid out by the legendary 
landscape architect Capability Brown. 
“Maze King” Bright, as he is known in 
Britain, will embellish Longleat with a 
lakefront, three-dimensional maze of 
yew hedges and no fewer than six cov- 
ered bridges. The maze, when completed 
in several years, will be open to the pub- 
lic, but its secret, Bright has sworn, will 
be known only to himself and the Lord 
of Longleat. 

Partial Values. Bright's plans are 
far more intricate than the famed 
Hampton Court Palace maze outside 
London (“Not much to solve there,” 
sniffs Bright. “All you need to do is keep 
taking the left turn”). One Bright inven- 
tion is what he calls the principle of 
“partial valves,” by which, he says enig- 
matically, he introduces “a bias in a 
closed system of paths so I can make it 
more difficult to get from Point B to A 
than from A to B.” Another feature of 
his people-traps is Bright’s Principle 





No. 2, “mutually accessible centers,” by 
which he maintains “the charge and 
mystery of the maze” and manipulates 
the path follower back to the same spots 
over and over until he is ready to call in 
a helicopter. On the other hand, Bright 
says, “some people derive a sense of cos- 
mic energy” from mazes. 

Greg Bright's Maze Book, subtitled 
Extraordinary Puzzles for Extraordi- 
nary People, is a collection of some three 
dozen pen-and-ink drawings that are 
not only a fiendishly frustrating chal- 
lenge to the cocktail-table Theseus but 
also are art works of amazing—so to 
speak—delicacy and variety. Some re- 
semble Op art, others an elaborate elec- 
tronic circuit; they look like a nexus of 
noodles, or paranoid doodles, or 18th 
century chinoiserie. Some of these Bright 
ideas are even designed with no exits or 
entrances. 

Despite his flair—some say genius 
—for topology, Welsh-born, London- 
reared Greg Bright dropped out of 
school at 17. Ever since, he has been 
making mazes with paper, books and 
furniture and, on one project, known as 
the Pilton maze, he created a mile-long 
serpentine of ditches in a muddy mead- 
ow, most of which he dug himself, work- 
ing “like a rabid mole.” 

Ultimate Maze. Bright, a bachelor 
who wears his long blond hair in a po- 
nytail, also works hard at such varied 
pursuits as composing rock music, act- 
ing and writing books and plays. After 
a show of his labyrinths at London’s 
prestigious Institute of Contemporary 
Arts this fall, he plans to sell framed re- 
productions of his designs. Recently he 
toyed with the idea of an “ultimate” or 
“life-or-death” maze. He would have to 
construct it, says Bright, at either the 
North or South Pole and would use a 
heated tool to carve up blocks of polar 
ice for his walls. “Someone entering it,” 
he notes cheerfully, “would have to get 
out quickly or die of exposure.” 

The maze king now professes to dis- 
like mazes: “I am not, nor ever have 
been, nor ever will be obsessed with maz- 
es.” But he will publish another maze 
book this fall. He is contemplating a 
maze with mirrors for walls. He also 
hopes to bring mazemania to the US., 
which at this stage can certainly use all 
the cosmic energy it can get. 


Taxi Talk 


As if New York City cab drivers did 
not have enough troubles with traffic, 
potholes and other cabbies, they are now 
being taught “better synergistic move- 
ment of the buccal cavity.” In uddah 
woids, to tawk propah. Last week, at a 
seminar with an audiologist invited by 
the United Taxi Owners Guild, the 
hackies struggled like so many Eliza 
Doolittles to correct elided consonants, 
curdled diphthongs and other “substan- 
dardisms” peculiar to the area. Ifall goes 
well, they may give up on diction and 
speak only when spoken to. 
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Look at just about any TV ad in any maga- 


zine and somewhere on the page in tiny type 
you'll see three little words: ‘TV Picture 
Simulated.” 

What these words mean is that the picture 
on the TV set isn't really a picture on a TV set 
It's a still photograph. Which is superimposed 
over another photograph of a TV set 

This ad is different, though 


That beautiful picture on the Sony Trinitron’ 


is really a beautiful picture on a Sony Trinitron 

No trick photography. No retouching. Just 
a straight photograph of a Sony Trinitron in 
closed-circuit operation 
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How come we can do it? 

Basically, because of our unique Trinitron 
“one-gun, one-lens” system. While other sets 
project their pictures through three small lenses, 
Trinitron uses one large lens. And the larger 
the lens, the sharper the focus 

If you'd like a more detailed explanation 
of how all this works, write to us for our 12- 
page pamphlet 

Or, better yet, see your Sony dealer 

He'll not only explain it to you. He'll show 
it to you 

Andif you think the picture looks good on 

his page, wait till you see it on the set. 


PICTURE 





NOT SIMULATED. 








Right here,most TVads say “Picture Simulated” 
Not this one,though.This picture's the realthing. 


“ITS A SONY” 


